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To  my  fiancee  Sarah,  who  now  knows  more  about  Percy  Grainger 
than  she  ever  could  have  wanted. 


Abstract 


Percy  Aldridge  Grainger  (1882-1961)  was  an  Australian  pianist  and  composer 
who  studied  in  Germany,  established  his  career  in  England,  and  settled  in  the  United 
States.  This  paper  will  explore  Grainger’s  involvement  with  the  English  folk-song 
revival  movement,  particularly  his  ground-breaking  work  in  Lincolnshire,  where  he 
became  the  first  folk-song  collector  in  England  to  employ  a  wax  cylinder  phonograph  in 
order  to  more  accurately  note  the  performance  details  of  rural  folk-singers.  Grainger’s 
unique  view  was  that  a  performer’s  personality  (as  exhibited  through  rhythmic  and 
melodic  interpretation)  was  a  key  element  that  ought  to  be  faithfully  transcribed.  This 
paper  will  demonstrate  how  this  belief  was  reflected  in  Grainger’s  own  folk-song 
settings.  Works  discussed  are  Irish  Tune  from  County  Deny  and  Brigg  Fair  for  choir, 
and  Lincolnshire  Posy  for  wind  band.  Also  included  are  a  discussion  of  Grainger’s 
eccentric  personality  and  his  influence  on  ethnomusicology.  Two  appendices  include 
some  of  Grainger’s  folk-song  transcriptions  as  well  as  notable  quotes  from  the  composer 


himself. 


This  paper  is  submitted  on  the  occasion  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  Percy 
Grainger’s  first  “folk  fishing  cruise”  to  Brigg,  Lincolnshire  (April  1905),  an  event  that 
was  to  begin  a  very  important  and  influential  period  of  the  composer’s  career. 

The  author  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  contributions-  of  two  individuals:  Dr. 
William  Street,  for  kindly  sharing  his  expertise  on  the  subject,  and  Dr.  Robert  de  Frece, 
for  his  guidance  and  mentorship  throughout  this  project. 
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The  Life  of  Percy  Grainger 


Percy  Grainger  was  bom  on  8  July  1882  at  Brighton,  Victoria,  a  suburb  of 
Melbourne,  Australia.  His  father,  John  Harry  Grainger,  was  a  London  architect  who  had 
moved  to  Australia  in  1 877.  John  was  a  kind-natured  man  who  was  well  cultured;  he 
read  poetry,  was  an  accomplished  painter,  and  was  fond  of  singing.  Unfortunately,  he 
was  also  a  heavy  drinker  and  was  promiscuous  both  before  and  after  marrying  Percy’s 
mother,  Rose  Aldridge,  who  had  married  her  husband  for  financial  security  rather  than 
out  of  any  genuine  affection  for  him.  On  discovering  that  she  was  pregnant,  Rose  sent 
John  to  a  different  bedroom  and  focused  her  emotions  solely  on  her  unborn  child.  It  is 
said  that  during  her  pregnancy,  she  slept  with  a  statue  of  the  Greek  god  Apollo  facing  her 
bed,  so  that  her  child  might  be  bestowed  with  god-like  qualities.  Despite  being  an  atheist, 
she  also  is  believed  to  have  prayed  nightly  for  her  child  to  possess  artistic  talent1 .  In  this 
vein,  Rose’s  devotion  to  Percy  was  affirmed  even  before  he  was  bom. 

Given  his  mother’s  obsessively  protective  qualities  and  his  father’s  drunkenness 
and  unfaithfulness  it  is  not  surprising  that,  even  as  a  child,  Percy  did  not  regard  his  father 
highly.  Rose  and  John  separated  in  1890,  and  although  the  father  spoke  highly  of  his  son 
-  “Fair,  very  fair,  with  long,  curling  golden  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  legs  fit  to  carry  the  Tower 
of  Babel”2  -  John’s  impact  on  Percy’s  life  was  never  to  approach  that  of  Rose’s. 
Unwilling  to  let  Percy  out  of  her  sight,  Rose  withdrew  her  son  from  his  Melbourne  state 
school  after  only  three  months,  and  the  rest  of  the  boy’s  education  took  place  at  home. 


1  John  Bird,  Percy  Grainger ,  3rd  ed.  (Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press,  1999),  7. 

2  Quoted  in  Wilfrid  Mellers,  Percy  Grainger  (Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press,  1992),  2. 


Percy’s  principal  literary  sources  were  Nordic  works  -  Icelandic  sagas,  Anglo-Saxon 
chronicles  and  the  like,  as  well  as  the  writings  of  Walt  Whitman  and  Rudyard  Kipling.3 

Rose  was  Percy’s  first  music  teacher.  She  taught  him  piano  from  the  age  of  five 
to  ten,  and  would  sit  with  him  while  he  practiced  for  two  hours  every  day.  At  age  ten, 
Percy  became  the  pupil  of  Louis  Pabst,  a  distinguished  pianist  who  had  studied  with 
Anton  Rubenstein  and  who  had  founded  an  Academy  of  Music  in  Melbourne  some  years 
earlier.  The  young  pianist’s  prodigious  musical  skills  soon  began  to  show;  and  by  the  age 
of  twelve,  he  had  composed  his  first  piano  pieces,  which  were  presented  to  his  mother  as 
a  birthday  gift.  Grainger  maintained  this  tradition  throughout  his  mother’s  life.  That 
same  year,  he  gave  a  well-received  debut  recital  at  Melbourne’s  Masonic  Hall.  Pabst 
soon  recommended  that  the  boy  be  taken  to  Europe  for  further  study,  and  Rose,  always 
ambitious  for  Percy’s  success,  chose  in  consultation  with  him  the  Hoch  Conservatorium 
in  Frankfurt  as  their  destination. 

From  1895  to  1899,  Percy  studied  piano  with  James  Kwast,  and  harmony  and 
composition  with  Ivan  Knorr  at  the  Hoch  Conservatorium.  Academic  life  did  not  suit 
Percy  very  well,  however.  His  student  compositions  were  never  taken  seriously,  and  he 
became  increasingly  resentful  of  the  Conservatory’s  emphasis  on  German  music.  He 
especially  felt  that  Beethoven’s  music  was  performed  too  often  at  the  expense  of  other 
composers,  and  that  Eastern  folk  and  art  music  were  completely  ignored.4  Upon  being 
asked  to  compete  for  the  Mendelssohn  Prize,  awarded  to  a  student  with  outstanding 
ability  in  both  keyboard  performance  and  composition,  Percy  asked  if  he  could  spend  the 


3  Ibid. 

4  Thomas  C.  Slattery,  Percy  Grainger:  The  Inveterate  Innovator  (Evanston,  Ill:  The  Instrumentalist  Co., 
1974),  23. 
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prize  money  to  study  Chinese  music  in  China.  James  Kwast’s  response  was:  “No,  they 

don’t  give  prizes  to  idiots.”5  As  a  result  of  this  terse  reply,  he  did  not  compete. 

Percy  developed  life-long  friendships  while  in  Frankfurt.  In  particular,  he  became 

a  close  friend  of  fellow  English  students  Cyril  Scott,  Balfour  Gardiner,  and  Roger 

Quilter,  who,  together  with  Normal  O’Neill,  were  collectively  known  as  the  “Frankfurt 

Group.”6  Although  their  musical  tastes  differed  significantly,  they  all  shared  a  mutual 

dislike  for  the  music  of  Beethoven.  During  the  Frankfurt  years,  Percy  learned  as  much 

about  music  from  his  association  with  his  English  friends  as  he  did  in  the  classroom.  He 

was  later  to  say  of  his  time  at  the  Hoch  Conservatorium: 

.  .  .  that  liberal  musical  education  which  the  Germans  had  never  given  me 
(because  they  -  embroiled  in  anti-Wagner  or  anti-Brahms  strife  -  never 
knew  it  existed),  but  which  my  English  fellow-students  in  Frankfort  had 
started  me  on,  was  continued  in  all  my  contacts  with  orchestra,  choirs, 
musicians,  etc.  I  quickly  got  to  know  all  that  world  of  Tschaikovsky, 

Gabrieli,  Faure,  Debussy,  Ravel,  Skryabin,  Balakirev,  Albeniz,  Puccini, 
that  had  been  a  closed  book  to  me  in  Frankfurt.7 

Percy’s  compositional  studies  with  Knorr  lasted  less  than  a  year  and  a  half, 

following  which  the  young  man  was  taken  under  the  wing  of  Karl  Klimsch,  an  amateur 

musician  and  retired  lithographer  who  was  also  a  patron  of  the  Frankfurt  Group. 

Klimsch’ s  theory  of  composition,  as  Percy  wrote  some  forty  years  later,  was  that: 

If  you  have  no  theme  or  melody  in  your  head,  don’t  compose  at  all.  If  you 
have  a  theme  or  melody,  start  off  with  it  right  away  and  the  moment  your 
melodic  inspiration  runs  out  stop  your  piece.  No  prelude,  no  interlude,  no 
postlude:  just  the  pith  of  the  music  all  the  time.8 


5  Ibid. 

6  Bird,  38. 

7  Percy  Grainger,  “P.A.  Grainger:  English  Pianist  &  Harold  Bauer”  (unpublished  typescript,  sketch  for 
article,  dated  19  February  1945.  Jacksonville,  Fla.),  quoted  in  Slattery,  29. 

8  Grainger,  notes  on  Karl  Klimsch  (Grainger  Archives,  White  Plains,  19  August  1936),  reprinted  in  Bird, 
38. 
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This  position  is  reflected  in  many  of  Percy’s  compositions.  He  held  Klimsch  in  high 
esteem  and  their  outlooks  on  music  appear  to  have  been  rather  similar.  Klimsch  was  also 
an  anglophile  and  was  likely  responsible  for  first  introducing  Percy  to  the  English  and 
Scottish  folk-song. 

In  1901,  mother  and  son  moved  to  London  where  Percy  began  to  make  a  living  as 
a  concert  pianist.  Rose  had  suffered  a  number  of  nervous  breakdowns  during  the 
previous  few  years  and,  while  she  had  taught  English  lessons  in  Germany  in  order  to  pay 
for  Percy’s  education,  she  was  no  longer  capable  of  supporting  them  through  her  labour. 
Percy  was  soon  recognized  as  a  major  pianist  in  London  and  he  performed  on  average 
over  fifty  concerts  per  year  in  London  alone  between  the  years  1901  and  1904.  In 
particular  his  playing  of  Bach  and  Schumann  was  highly  regarded,  and  while  he  avoided 
performing  Haydn  and  Beethoven,  he  was  an  enthusiast  of  more  modem  music  by 
Debussy,  Ravel,  Grieg,  and  Delius,  and  he  also  frequently  played  his  own  compositions. 
The  Piano  Concerto  in  A  minor,  op.  16  by  Edvard  Grieg  became  one  of  his  most 
frequently  performed  pieces,  and  he  is  recognized  as  having  given  “legendary” 
performances  of  the  work.9 

Over  the  next  thirteen  years,  Percy  enjoyed  a  busy  career  as  a  performer.  During 
this  time,  he  collaborated  with  the  Australian  contralto  Ada  Crossley  in  two  large 
Australasian  tours.  He  developed  a  strong  interest  in  British  folk  music,  and  his  busiest 
period  of  folk-song  collecting  took  place  between  the  years  1905  and  1909.  He  also 
developed  friendships  with  composers  Grieg  and  Delius,  and  he  actively  promoted  their 
music  throughout  his  career.  Although  he  composed  a  number  of  short,  successful  works 
during  this  period,  they  remained  temporarily  unpublished  for  fear  of  bad  publicity, 

9  Mellers,  4. 
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which  might  in  turn  inadvertently  damage  his  lucrative  career  as  a  concert  pianist.  It  is 
also  possible  that  the  negative  criticism  that  he  received  from  Ivan  Knorr  in  Frankfurt  had 
some  bearing  on  this  decision.  Grainger  eventually  revised  his  decision,  and  in  1911 
Schott  began  publishing  his  works.  The  following  year,  at  Aeolian  Hall  in  London,  the 
first  all-Grainger  concert  took  place  to  favourable  reviews.  By  this  time,  he  had  also 
changed  his  professional  name  to  “Percy  Aldridge  Grainger”  in  recognition  of  his  mother 
and  her  family.  From  the  years  1910  to  1914,  he  performed  on  average  over  150  concerts 
annually,  and  toured  much  of  northern  Europe  and  Scandinavia. 

With  the  onset  of  war  in  1914,  Percy  decided  to  leave  England,  mostly  out  of  fear 
for  his  mother’s  safety.  As  he  hoped  to  become  the  first  Australian  composer  of 
consequence,  he  naturally  was  not  taken  with  the  idea  of  dying  in  a  war  he  considered 
“idiotic.”10  His  professional  connections  led  him  and  his  mother  to  New  York,  where  his 
reputation  as  both  a  pianist  and  composer  had  preceded  him.  His  career  quickly  picked 
up  where  it  had  left  off,  and  continued  to  grow  in  new  directions:  he  entered  into 
lucrative  contracts  with  Columbia  for  gramophone  recordings  and  with  the  Duo-Art 
Company  for  piano  rolls;  and  he  chose  G.  Schirmer  as  his  American  publisher.  Within 
two  years,  he  had  performed  with  major  orchestras  in  New  York,  Washington, 
Philadelphia,  Minneapolis,  San  Francisco,  and  Chicago. 

After  his  father’s  death  in  1916  and  the  American  entry  into  the  war  in  1917, 

Percy  enlisted  in  the  US  Army.  This  change  of  heart  may  also  have  been  a  means  to 
escape  the  mounting  pressure  of  his  performing  career,  which  he  was  enjoying  less  and 
less.  With  the  help  of  an  acquaintance  who  conducted  the  local  Army  band,  Percy  joined 
the  Fifteenth  Band  of  the  Coast  Artillery  Corps.  During  the  war,  he  played  the  oboe  and 
10  Ibid.,  5. 
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soprano  saxophone  in  the  band  and  later  was  made  assistant  instructor  at  the  Army  Band 
Training  School.  These  years  proved  to  be  some  of  the  most  influential  of  his  life;  his 
time  spent  among  wind,  brass,  and  percussion  instruments  (mallet  instruments  in 
particular)  is  largely  responsible  for  the  fact  that  most  of  his  post-war  compositions  were 
written  for  the  wind  band. 

After  the  war,  Percy  became  an  American  citizen,  and  he  and  his  mother 
eventually  moved  to  a  large,  three-story  house  in  White  Plains,  New  York.  However,  the 
move  did  little  to  soothe  Rose,  who,  in  her  failing  health,  was  depressed  whenever  her 
son  was  performing  out  of  town.  In  the  spring  of  1922,  while  Percy  was  performing  on 
the  west  coast,  Rose  committed  suicide  by  jumping  out  the  window  of  an  eighteen-story 
New  York  skyscraper.  Possible  motives  for  this  act  include  a  desire  for  her  son  to  be  free 
of  the  burden  of  supporting  her,1 1  and  reaction  to  rumours  spread  by  a  jealous  female 
admirer  of  Percy  that  the  relationship  between  his  mother  and  him  had  been  incestuous.12 

His  mother’s  suicide  caused  Percy  to  re-evaluate  his  life  and  career.  For  the  next 
few  years,  he  spent  more  time  traveling  but  less  time  performing.  In  Scandanavia,  he 
visited  many  old  acquaintances,  and  collected  folk-songs  with  the  Danish 
ethnomusicologist  Evald  Tang  Kristensen.  He  also  returned  to  Australia  and  visited  New 
Zealand.  On  a  ship  crossing  the  Pacific,  he  met  Ella  Strom,  a  thirty-seven  year-old 
Swede  who  physically  resembled  his  mother.  Free  of  his  Rose’s  obsessions  and  the 
complications  their  relationship  might  have  brought  to  any  potential  long-term 
relationship,  Percy  and  Ella  were  married  in  1928.  The  ceremony  took  place  in  the 
Hollywood  Bowl  before  22,000  people;  the  “wedding”  in  fact  occurred  at  the 

11  Slattery,  102. 

12  Bird,  204. 
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intermission  of  a  concert  featuring  the  Los  Angeles  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Percy 
Grainger.  His  new  work,  To  a  Nordic  Princess ,  was  composed  and  premiered 
specifically  for  the  occasion. 

In  the  1930s,  Grainger  developed  interests  in  music  education  and 
ethnomusicology.  In  addition  to  his  work  with  British  and  Scandinavian  folk  music,  he 
studied  the  indigenous  music  of  both  Indonesia  and  Polynesia.  While  his 
ethnomusicological  research  was  not  particularly  ground-breaking,  he  was  able  to 
demonstrate  startling  similarities  between  completely  different  musical  traditions,  such  as 
the  improvised  polyphonic  singing  of  native  Polynesians  and  the  music  of  Perotin,  who  in 
this  period  of  Grainger’s  life  was  virtually  unknown.13  He  was  briefly  the  Head  of  Music 
at  New  York  University’s  College  of  Fine  Arts,  where  he  once  caused  a  stir  by  opening  a 
lecture  in  a  composition  class  with  the  bold  statement:  “The  three  greatest  composers 
who  ever  lived  are  Bach,  Delius,  and  Duke  Ellington.”14  Academic  life  did  not  suit  him 
well,  as  was  the  case  of  his  student  years  in  Frankfurt,  and  he  later  turned  down  a  number 
of  honourary  doctorates,  on  the  grounds  that  “[his]  music  must  be  regarded  as  the  product 
of  non-education”.15 

During  this  time,  Grainger  also  became  more  involved  with  amateur  music.  He 
began  composing  more  music  (and  arranging  the  music  of  other  composers)  for  school 
and  community  ensembles.  His  culmination  in  this  area  was  the  1937  composition 
Lincolnshire  Posy ,  a  multi-movement  work  that  combined  his  passion  for  both  British 
folk-songs  and  the  wind  band.  As  a  means  of  community  outreach,  he  adapted  his 
college  lectures  into  a  12-part  series,  “Music:  A  Commonsense  View  of  All  Types,” 

13  Metiers,  8. 

14  Bird,  240. 

15  Grainger,  letter  to  F.  Cyril  James  of  McGill  University  dated  24  August  1945,  reprinted  in  Bird,  260. 
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which  was  broadcast  on  Australian  radio.  In  the  1930s  he  also  developed  a  keen  interest 
in  early  music,  and  later  co-edited  English  Gothic  Music ,  a  collection  of  renaissance 
music. 

The  1 940s  afforded  Grainger  the  opportunity  to  resume  his  performing  career. 
During  World  War  II,  he  traveled  widely  in  order  to  perform  at  Red  Cross  concerts  and 
for  the  Allied  soldiers;  he  also  returned  to  Britain  to  perform  for  the  first  time  since  1914. 
His  last  formal  American  concert  tour  took  place  in  1948,  although  he  was  to  perform  in 
educational  institutions  until  1960.  He  also  found  time  to  write  a  memoir  of  his  mother, 
an  article  entitled  “Bird’s-Eye  View  of  the  Together-Life  of  Rose  Grainger  and  Percy 
Grainger.” 

The  last  decade  of  Grainger’s  life  was  marred  by  illness  and  disappointment.  He 
was  diagnosed  with  prostate  cancer  in  1953,  and  never  fully  recovered.  Musically,  he 
was  now  preoccupied  with  the  notion  of  Free  Music,  and  with  the  help  of  a  physicist, 
Burnett  Cross,  he  designed  and  built  a  number  of  odd  mechanical  devices  that  could 
achieve  his  intention  of  eradicating  the  “tyranny  of  the  performer”  and  being  able  “to 
transfer  music  directly  from  the  composer  to  the  listener.”16  None  of  his  efforts  received 
attention,  and  the  experiments  were  generally  considered  a  failure.  Although  his  health 
continued  to  deteriorate,  he  was  able  to  perform  and  conduct  occasionally  and  he  finally 
saw  his  band  works  being  recorded.  On  February  20,  1961,  he  died  of  cancer  at  the  age 
of  78. 


16  Slattery,  200. 
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The  Eccentricities  of  Percy  Grainger 


Percy  Grainger  wrote  in  1911:  “I  hardly  ever  think  of  ought  else  but  sex,  race, 

athletics,  speech  &  art.”17  His  honesty  here  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  these  are  quite 

possibly  the  five  areas  that  best  define  the  composer’s  self-described  “all-roundedness.” 

That  the  above  was  written  to  his  mother  is  especially  fitting  since  Rose  was  by  far  the 

most  dominant  influence  in  her  son’s  life. 

The  peculiar  relationship  between  mother  and  son  has  been  thoroughly  studied, 

and  there  is  an  abundance  of  sources  describing  it,  especially  represented  by  the  vast 

quantity  of  their  letters  that  survive.  In  1923,  Rose  wrote  of  her  son: 

The  greatest  feeling  in  my  life  -  intense  love  &  devotion  to  my  beautiful 
boy  -  whose  physical  beauty  &  whose  genius  was,  &  is,  a  great  joy  to  me. 

He  is,  to  me,  like  some  glorious  work  of  art  -  good  to  live  with,  &  look 
upon.  I  feel  his  genius  is  sacred  to  me  &  to  the  world. 1 8 

She  was,  however,  also  known  to  be  a  severe  disciplinarian.  Her  preferred  tool  was  the 
riding  whip,  which  her  own  father  had  used  to  control  his  sons.  Percy  was  never  able  to 
rebel  against  his  mother’s  will.  In  fact,  he  wrote  on  the  subject  that  “Clearly  no  mother  is 
worth  having  who  is  not  cruel  and  who  does  not  misuse  her  mother  power. .  .The  bullied 
child  gasps,  howls,  smarts  and  gives  thanks.”19  Such  experiences  as  a  child  are  generally 
agreed  to  be  the  source  of  Percy’s  later  sexual  issues,  the  most  notorious  being  a  sado¬ 
masochistic  taste  for  flagellation.  He  called  off  his  first  engagement,  to  his  pupil  Margot 
Harrison,  in  its  early  stages.  One  of  the  principal  reasons  Percy  gave  was  that  “The  root 


17  Letter  to  Rose  Grainger  dated  7  October  1911,  reprinted  in  Kay  Dreyfus,  ed.,  The  Farthest  North  of 
Humanness:  Letters  of  Percy  Grainger  1901-14  (South  Melbourne:  MacMillan,  1985),  428. 

,x  Grainger,  “The  Life  of  My  Mother  and  Her  Son”  (unpublished  typescript,  dated  1922-30),  reprinted  in 
Slattery,  8. 

19  Grainger,  “Thunks”  (unpublished  typescript,  dated  25  March  1937),  reprinted  in  Slattery,  8. 
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of  the  matter  is  obviously  the  relation  of  me  and  my  mother... One  thing’s  certain,  if 

mother  and  I  were  parted  often  or  much,  we’d  mope,  that’s  all.”20  Even  in  matters  of 

love,  Percy  was  content  to  have  Rose  make  all  of  the  decisions,  as  he  explicitly  stated: 

That  any  young  man  or  woman  should  be  disobedient  to  a  parent  seems  to 
me  incredibly  low.  .  .  .  And  1  blush  at  the  mere  thought  that  two  young 
people  could  dare  to  wish  to  live  together  against  the  will  of  a  parent!  I  (in 
my  life)  have  taken  love  action  only  when  advised  to  do  so  by  my  mother. 

Any  other  thought  is  sickeningly  repugnant  to  me.21 

Rose  retained  her  youthful  look  as  she  aged,  and  the  two  were  often  mistaken  for 
brother  and  sister  or  husband  and  wife.  That  he  regarded  his  mother  as  the  model  of 
beauty  is  apparent  in  the  compliment  he  once  bestowed  on  a  girlfriend:  “Really... you  do 
look  like  my  mother;  she  must  have  been  something  like  you,  when  she  was  young.”22 
She  was  demanding  in  her  need  for  constant  attention  and  affection.  Percy  wrote  that  she 
often  tested  his  love  by  sprawling  out  on  the  floor  feigning  death  while  he  was  out.  Upon 
his  return,  she  would  not  respond  until  he  was  suitably  panicked  and  would  beg  her  to 
speak  to  him.  Once  assured  that  she  was  not  being  taken  for  granted,  she  would  say 
“That’s  allright  [s/c].  I  only  wanted  to  see  if  you  still  loved  me,”  and  carry  on  as  though 
nothing  had  happened.  This  drama  repeated  itself  well  into  Percy’s  late  thirties.23 

The  language  in  his  letters  to  his  mother  was  the  kind  usually  reserved  for 
intimate  lovers,  for  example:  “I  not  only  love  you  I  don’t  know  how  much,  but  what  is  of 
quite  an  other  weight,  you  are  my  particular  and  ONLY  LIFE’S  COMRADE,  were 
always  so,  and  will  be  ‘till  death  do  us  part’.”24  The  warped  relationship  between  the  two 


20  Letter  to  Margot  Harrison  dated  July  1913,  reprinted  in  Slattery,  71. 

21  Quoted  in  Mellers,  7. 

“  Quoted  in  Alfhild  Sandby,  letter  to  Percy  Grainger  dated  December  1936,  reprinted  in  Malcolm  Gillies 
and  David  Pear,  Portrait  of  Percy  Grainger  (Rochester,  NY:  University  of  Rochester  Press,  1999),  43. 

23  Bird,  200. 

24  Letter  to  Rose  dated  1910,  reprinted  in  Mellers,  7. 
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was  bound  to  be  misinterpreted  eventually,  and  it  was  at  the  end  of  Rose’s  life,  when  she 
was  ill  and  alone  (Percy  was  touring  at  the  time),  that  a  rumour  finally  spread  that  their 
relationship  had  been  incestuous.  There  has  never  been  any  solid  evidence  of  this, 
although  a  glance  at  their  correspondence  would  certainly  make  the  idea  seem  potentially 
plausible. 

As  a  pianist,  Grainger  was  known  for  his  rather  athletic  and  aggressive  playing. 
The  same  energy  carried  into  other  areas  as  well,  and  he  remained  in  peak  physical 
condition  until  the  very  end  of  his  life.  He  earned  the  nickname  “The  Running  Pianist” 
from  his  habit  of  running  through  the  streets  of  London  between  appointments,25  and 
especially  in  his  earlier  days  he  insisted  on  running  (with  his  luggage)  from  the  train 
station  to  the  hotel  while  touring.  On  one  occasion,  while  traveling  by  ship  on  part  of  a 
concert  tour,  Grainger  was  found  shoveling  coal  in  the  furnace  room.  Although  his  hands 
were  blistered  from  the  work,  he  unconcernedly  replied,  “They’ll  heal  in  time.”26  On 
another  occasion,  during  a  rehearsal  of  the  Grieg  Piano  Concerto  with  orchestra  at  the 
Sydney  Town  Hall,  Grainger  jumped  off  the  platform  during  the  orchestral  tutti  in  the 
first  movement,  ran  to  the  back  of  the  hall,  touched  the  door,  ran  back  on  stage,  and  was 
seated  in  time  for  the  cadenza.27  When  his  close  friend  Frederick  Delius,  then  confined 
to  a  wheelchair,  expressed  a  desire  to  witness  a  sunset  from  atop  a  mountain,  Grainger 
carried  one  end  of  his  stretcher  for  the  entire  seven-hour  mountain  ascent  and  back  down 
again  (the  other  end  was  carried  by  Delius’s  wife  and  a  number  of  servants).28  Even  in 


25  Slattery,  34. 

26  Ibid.,  27. 

27  Bird,  246. 

28  Slattery,  1 06. 
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old  age,  he  happily  mowed  a  large  meadow  to  use  as  a  parking  lot  for  a  friend’s  birthday 

,  29 

party. 

Perhaps  the  most  tragic  personality  trait  Grainger  inherited  from  his  mother  was 
his  unusual  attitude  towards  race,  which  he  proudly  shared  with  anyone  who  would 
listen:  “My  feelings  for  my  race  -  for  the  Nordic  race  -  are  deeper  &  stronger  than  my 
feelings  for  myself.  I  lose  myself  in  my  race  as  god-loving  men  lose  themselves  in  the 
thought  of  god.”30  Grainger  grew  up  on  Anglo-Saxon  chronicles  and  other  Nordic  sagas, 
all  of  which,  with  Rose’s  approval  and  encouragement,  contributed  to  an  irrational  dislike 
of  people  with  dark  hair  and  brown  eyes.  This  odd  form  of  racism  later  manifested  into  a 
strong  dislike  for  Greek,  Roman,  and  other  Mediterranean  traditions,  and  ultimately  led 
to  the  rejection  of  Austro-German  predominance  in  music,  to  the  point  where  he  later 
developed  serious  (but  unscientific)  theories  about  the  superiority  of  blue-eyed  and  fair¬ 
haired  composers. 

Strongly  related  to  this  idea  was  Grainger’s  fixation  with  northern  European 
languages,  especially  Danish,  Swedish,  and  Icelandic.  When  he  was  still  a  student  in 
Frankfurt,  he  began  to  think  of  ways  to  “purge”  the  English  language  of  Latin  and  other 
foreign  influences.  His  first  conscious  act  in  this  regard  was  to  abandon  the  use  of  Italian 
and  German  musical  terms  in  his  scores,  thus  resulting  in  unique  expressions  such  as  “to 
the  fore,”  “louden  lots,”  “clatteringly,”  “soften  bit  by  bit,”  or  “easygoingly  but  very 
clingingly.”  Although  these  may  sound  amusing  to  the  ear,  there  is  little  doubt  that  they 
convey  the  composer’s  intent  as  faithfully  as  the  traditional  foreign  terminology.  It  was 
in  fact  once  said  that  if  any  piece  of  music  were  opened  to  a  random  page,  the  only  two 

29  Ibid.,  182. 

30  Grainger,  “The  Love-life  of  Helen  and  Paris”  (unpublished  essay  dated  1927-28,  held  in  the  Grainger 
Museum,  Melbourne),  reprinted  in  Gillies  and  Pear,  205. 
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composers’  music  which  would  be  immediately  identifiable  would  be  that  of  Max  Reger 
and  Percy  Grainger3 1 . 

Grainger  later  became  fixated  with  the  creation  of  pure,  “blue-eyed”  English.  In 

his  efforts  to  spread  this  altered  form  of  English,  he  began  to  insert  more  and  more 

single-word  examples  into  his  letters  to  friends  and  colleagues,  providing  translations  in 

double-brackets  the  first  few  times.  Thus  he  wrote  in  1945  on  the  subject  of  accepting 

piano-arrangement  jobs  to  earn  a  living: 

...  It  is  wrong  for  a  tone-wright  [(composer)]  to  put  his  puzzle-wifty 
((complicated))  scores  within  the  reach  of  know-nothing- y  keyed- 
hammer-string  ((piano))  players.  .  .  .  We  tone-wrights  should  keep  them 
out  all  we  can,  (be-shame  them  all  we  can).  Allowing  keyed-hammer¬ 
string  dish-ups  of  my  tone  works  (which,  in  their  as-first-was  ((original)) 
forms  were  always  a-chance-for-all-y  ((democratic)),  &  always  group 
minded)  has  wrecked  my  whole  job-path  ((career))  as  a  tone-wright. 

Grainger  once  paid  the  wife  of  a  friend  what  he  thought  was  a  very  high  compliment 

when  he  looked  into  her  eyes  and  said,  “I  don’t  think  your  eyes  are  brown  at  all,  I  really 

think  they  are  quite  green.”33  Later,  one  of  his  most  ridiculous  ambitions  was  to  write  an 

entire  dictionary  of  Nordic  English,  which  he  worked  on  for  a  year  before  filing  it  in  the 

Grainger  Museum. 

It  takes  an  egocentric  person  to  think  of  building  a  museum  devoted  to  himself, 
but  Percy  Grainger  was  just  such  a  person.  In  1 932,  he  decided  that  he  wanted  a  museum 
that  would  preserve  his  ideas,  his  music  -  basically  anything  that  had  a  role  in  his 
formation  as  a  person.  While  White  Plains  would  have  been  the  most  convenient 
location,  given  that  he  already  had  two  fire-proof  vaults  of  artifacts  in  his  house  there,  out 
of  loyalty  to  his  birthplace  he  chose  Melbourne  to  be  the  site  of  the  new  museum.  The 


31  Bird,  164. 

32  Grainger,  “Ere-I-Forget”  (unpublished  typescript  dated  1945),  reprinted  in  Bird,  163. 

33  Quoted  in  letter  from  Storm  Bull  to  John  Bird  dated  21  July  1969,  reprinted  in  Bird,  262. 
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University  of  Melbourne  donated  land  in  the  university  grounds  and  construction  began 
in  1935.  When  Grainger  was  in  the  area,  he  often  arrived  at  the  construction  site  at  6:00 
a.m.  to  assist  with  the  bricklaying.34 

The  Grainger  Museum  was  formally  opened  in  1938,  but  monetary  difficulties 
kept  the  museum  from  being  open  to  the  public  on  a  regular  basis  until  after  Grainger’s 
death  in  the  early  1960s.35  In  assembling  and  organizing  his  collection,  he  had  three 
goals: 

1)  He  wished  to  provide  a  centre  for  the  research  of  Nordic  music  (i.e.  music  of 
English,  Irish,  American,  Canadian,  Australian,  Scandinavian  and  Dutch 
composers),  especially  that  written  after  1890. 36 

2)  He  wished  to  increase  awareness  of  early  music  (i.e.  pre-1700)  in  Europe,  as  well 
as  English  and  Scandinavian  folk  music  and  music  of  the  Asian-Pacific  countries 
neighbouring  Australia.37 

3)  He  wished  to  amass  as  much  documentation  as  possible  that  could  give  insight 
into  the  nature  of  composition,  such  as  how  circumstances,  environments  and 
relationships  affect  the  composition  process.38 

To  a  large  extent,  organizing  his  collection  involved  hoarding  personal  items, 
clothing,  and  manuscripts  of  both  himself  and  his  friends.  He  shamelessly  wrote  to  his 
friends,  asking  them  to  return  any  letters  sent  by  him  or  his  mother  which  they  might 
have  kept.39  Grainger  spent  an  increasing  amount  of  time  collecting  artifacts  in  his  later 

34  Bird,  243. 

35  Teresa  Balough,  ed.,  A  Musical  Genius  from  Australia:  Selected  Writings  by  and  about  Percy  Grainger 
(Perth:  Department  of  Music,  University  of  Western  Australia,  1982),  132. 

Kay  Dreyfus,  “The  Grainger  Museum,”  APRA  Journal  2,  no.  1  (1976),  reprinted  in  Balough,  136. 

37  Ibid.,  137. 

38  Ibid. 

39  Bird,  239. 
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life.  One  of  his  projects  was  to  demonstrate  his  theory  that  blue  eyes  suggested 
creativity,  and  to  help  support  this  idea  he  collected  colour  photographs  of  composers’ 
eyes,  including  those  of  Cyril  Scott,  Roger  Quilter,  and  Ralph  Vaughan  Williams.40 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Grainger  was  a  very  peculiar  man.  Bird,  his  principal 
biographer,  goes  as  far  as  to  commit  himself  to  the  assertion  that  “Percy  Grainger  was 
mad.”41  His  upbringing  and  education,  all  under  the  control  of  an  obsessive  mother, 
instilled  in  him  a  particular  sense  of  logic  often  followed  by  him  alone.  Yet  while  we 
might  cringe  at  this  character  who  authored  such  articles  as  “Nordic  Characteristics  in 
Music”  and  “English-Speaking  Leadership  in  Tone-Art,”  there  existed  in  him  another 
side,  that  of  a  gifted  and  courageous  musical  innovator.  As  seems  so  often  the  case,  the 
mask  of  eccentricity  hides  the  face  of  a  genius,  and  so  it  was  with  Grainger. 

Hidden  among  his  contradictions  and  irrational  theories  lay  genuinely 
groundbreaking  ideas  about  music  and  composition.  One  such  area  is  that  of  folk  music. 
Grainger  maintained  a  lifelong  interest  in  the  folk  music  of  Britain,  Denmark,  and  the 
South  Sea  islands,  and  he  wrote  extensively  on  the  subject.  The  remainder  of  this 
discussion  will  focus  on  his  accomplishments  with  respect  to  the  British  folk-song,  in 
particular  his  time  spent  folk-song  collecting,  his  use  of  the  wax  cylinder  phonograph  as  a 
collecting  tool,  his  published  theories  on  the  purpose  and  nature  of  folk  music,  and  the 
influence  of  his  experiences  on  his  choral  and  instrumental  folk-song  settings. 


40  Slattery,  193. 

41  Bird,  205. 
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The  Folk-Song  Collecting  Years 


Percy  Grainger’s  interest  in  the  folk-song  was  likely  first  aroused  during  the 
period  of  his  studies  with  Karl  Klimsch  in  Germany.  Klimsch  had  shown  his  pupil  a 
collection  of  Scottish  folk-songs  entitled  Songs  of  the  North  that  he  had  found  in  Scotland 
while  on  a  holiday.  Grainger’s  first  attempts  at  folk  settings  were  his  1899  arrangements 
of  26  melodies  from  Augener’s  collection  English  Folk  Songs  and  Popular  Tunes ,  made 
under  Klimsch’ s  supervision.  Over  the  next  five  years,  he  went  on  to  set  fourteen  pieces 
from  Songs  of  the  North  and  another  eleven  pieces  of  English,  Scottish,  Welsh,  and  Irish 
origin  from  existing  published  sources,  including  the  Scottish  Ye  Banks  and  Braes  o  ’ 
Bonnie  Doon  and  the  now-famous  Irish  Tune  from  County  Derry. 

So  it  was  that  his  interest  was  further  heightened  in  March  of  1905,  when  he 
attended  a  lecture  by  Lucy  E.  Broadwood  on  folk-song  collecting.  The  lecture  included 
examples  of  songs  she  had  collected  locally,  and  Grainger  later  noted  that  although  her 
arrangements  were  rather  simple,  he  found  them  very  touching.  He  was  sufficiently 
moved  to  approach  her  after  the  lecture  to  express  a  desire  to  do  some  collecting 
himself.42 

Four  weeks  later,  the  opportunity  presented  itself  when  Grainger  attended  the 
North  Lincolnshire  Musical  Competition  Festival  held  at  Brigg.  At  his  insistence,  an 
additional  category  was  added  to  the  festival:  “Class  XII.  Folk  Songs.  Open  to  all.”  The 
class  had  the  goal  of  encouraging  local  singers  to  bring  forward  the  best  non-published 
Lincolnshire  folk-song  or  plough  song  they  might  know.  What  made  this  category 
particularly  distinct  from  any  others  was  that  prizes  were  awarded  not  on  the  performance 
42  Bird,  117. 
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itself  (which  could  be  sung,  hummed,  or  whistled),  but  rather  on  the  quality  of  the  tune 
presented..  The  prospectus  included  a  special  request  that  “the  establishment  of  this  class 
be  brought  to  the  notice  of  old  people  in  the  country  who  are  most  likely  to  remember 
this  kind  of  song.”43  Four  competitors  entered  the  event,  and  Grainger  was  able  to 
transcribe  eight  songs  of  good  quality. 

Although  brief,  this  first  experience  was  so  moving  that  he  determined  to  immerse 
himself  in  collecting.  That  summer,  he  took  a  “folk  fishing  cruise”44  on  his  bicycle 
through  the  district  of  Brigg-Barrow-Barton-Scunthorpe,  and  by  summer’s  end  had 
collected  well  over  one  hundred  songs.  The  industrial  revolution  was  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  rural  English  folk  art,  and  like  many  oral  traditions,  the  folk-song  was 
disappearing  as  younger  generations  became  less  and  less  interested  in  learning  them.  As 
the  rise  of  the  gramophone  and  the  music  hall  was  accelerating  this  decline,  Grainger  felt 
a  sense  of  urgency,  and  a  major  reason  that  he  focused  so  much  on  Lincolnshire  for  his 
collecting  efforts  was  that  the  region  was  geographically  isolated  and  thus  richer  in  the 
old  traditions  -  folk  singing  among  them.45 

Grainger  was  remarkably  successful  at  extracting  an  impressive  number  of  songs 
from  a  given  locale.  He  had  a  youthful,  energetic,  and  charming  approach  with  old  folk- 
singers  that  put  them  at  ease  in  his  presence.  This  proved  to  be  very  important,  as  he 
quickly  discovered  that  tunes  were  treated  by  many  rural  folk  as  personal  property,  and 
that  these  were  often  kept  from  each  other  out  of  jealousy.  He  was  also  able  to  avoid  the 
condescending  “us-and-them”  mentality  reflected  in  the  attitudes  of  many  of  his 

43  Quoted  in  Dreyfus,  The  Farthest  North  of  Humanness,  45. 

44  Letter  from  Grainger  to  Lady  Winefride  Cary-Elwes  dated  13  April  1905,  reprinted  in  Dreyfus,  ed.,  The 
Farthest  North  of  Humanness,  46. 

45  Bird,  118. 
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contemporaries,  which  Bird  describes  as  having  been  widened  in  many  cases  because 
“the  collectors,  though  perhaps  well-meaning,  often  undertook  these  raids  into  the 
country  with  a  sentimentalized  vision  of ‘Merrie  England’  rusticity  they  were  determined 
to  fulfill  at  all  costs.”46 

Grainger  had  a  number  of  methods  of  finding  good  folk  singers.  One  was  as 
simple  as  approaching  a  man  working  in  a  field  and  asking  him  if  he  knew  any  songs. 
Some  singers  were  absolutely  ecstatic  about  sharing  their  songs.  In  one  case,  one  of 
Grainger’s  favourite  singers,  Mr.  Dean  Robinson,  wanted  to  be  so  sure  that  every  verse  of 
one  of  his  songs  be  recorded  that  he  wrote  them  all  on  his  wall  and  tore  off  a  nine-foot 
piece  of  wallpaper  and  presented  it  to  Grainger.47 

Not  all  singers,  however,  were  as  willing  to  part  with  their  secrets.  Grainger 
occasionally  had  to  go  to  great  lengths  to  get  what  he  wanted.  In  another  instance,  an  old 
woman  who  was  reputed  to  know  a  wealth  of  songs  would  not  share  any  with  Grainger. 
Unwilling  to  give  up,  he  persuaded  the  old  woman’s  granddaughter  to  let  him  into  the 
house  and  hide  him  under  the  bed  while  her  grandmother  was  out.  When  the  old  woman 
returned  home,  the  granddaughter  asked  her  to  sing  her  some  of  her  songs,  and  Grainger, 
still  under  the  bed,  was  able  to  transcribe  them  all.48 

Sometimes  it  wasn’t  the  singers  themselves  that  were  the  obstacle.  At  the  time, 
many  rural  families  felt  that  the  singing  of  old  folk-songs  or  plough-songs  was  viewed  as 
illiterate  or  socially  backward,  and  so  it  was  sometimes  difficult  for  Grainger  to  convince 
families  to  let  their  elders  sing  for  him.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  he  found  many  of  the 
most  fruitful  singers  at  the  local  workhouse.  During  a  collecting  expedition  to  the  Brigg 

46  Bird,  119. 

47  Ibid. 

48  Slattery,  47. 
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Union,  one  such  workhouse,  the  matron  there  had  to  ask  him  to  stop  because  of  a  singer’s 
weak  heart.  Determined  as  always,  he  returned  the  next  year,  phonograph  in  hand,  to 
capture  the  tune.  “He  might  as  well  die  singing  it  as  die  without  singing  it,”  Grainger 
explained.49 

Even  personal  injury  could  not  dissuade  Grainger  from  his  collecting  efforts. 

After  spraining  his  ankle  hopping  down  the  stairs  two  at  a  time,  local  singers  were 
brought  to  his  bedside  to  sing,  sometimes  as  many  as  ten  at  once50.  No  two  singers 
would  deliver  exactly  the  same  tune  to  the  same  song,  yet  each  was  often  convinced  that 
his  or  her  version  was  the  correct  one.  On  one  occasion,  a  singer  listened  to  a  rival’s 
rendition  of  a  tune  and  was  asked  by  the  composer  whether  he  agreed  that  it  was  a  fine 
song.  The  singer  replied:  “I  don’t  know  about  its  being  fine  or  not;  I  only  know  it’s 
wrong !”51 

Grainger’s  favorite  source  of  songs  was  a  seventy-two-year-old  retired  bailiff 
from  Saxby-All-Saints  in  Lincolnshire  named  Joseph  Taylor,  who  had  sung  in  choirs  for 
over  forty-five  years  and  who  knew  a  wealth  of  old  songs.  Among  the  most  memorable 
of  the  tunes  collected  from  him  are  Brigg  Fair ,  Green  Bushes ,  and  Rufford  Park 
Poachers ,  which  became  a  central  movement  in  his  1937  Lincolnshire  Posy  for  wind 
band. 

Grainger’s  success  during  his  first  summer  of  collecting  is  evident  in  his  writing: 
“. .  .to  think  how  few  lands  in  Europe  could  boast  such  a  crop  -  good  old  supposed-to-be- 


49  Grainger,  Lincolnshire  Posy  (Miami:  Kalmus,  1939),  3. 

50  Slattery,  43. 

51  Quoted  in  Grainger,  “The  Impress  of  Personality  in  Unwritten  Music,”  The  Musical  Quarterly  1,  no.  3 
(1915),  421. 
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unmusical  England!”52  He  soon  went  to  work  at  setting  some  of  the  songs  he  had 
collected.  For  his  mother’s  birthday  that  year  (July  3),  Grainger  presented  her  with  his 
first  two  arrangements  of  melodies  transcribed  from  singers  themselves:  I'm  Seventeen 
Come  Sunday  and  Marching  Tune ,  both  for  chorus  and  brass.53 

In  the  fall,  Grainger  became  aware  of  the  Russian  folklorist  Madame  Eugenie 
Lineva’s  transcriptions  of  Russian  folk-songs,  made  with  the  help  of  the  phonograph. 
Beginning  in  1 897,  these  are  some  of  the  first  field  recordings  of  folk  music  ever  made. 
By  the  turn  of  the  century,  recordings  had  independently  been  made  of  folk  music  of  the 
native  peoples  in  North  America,  New  Zealand  and  Tasmania.54  Soon  after,  he  discussed 
with  the  English  mathematician  Sir  Arthur  Balfour  the  possibility  of  scientifically 
recording  folk-songs  by  number  of  vibrations,  which  led  him  to  the  Edison-Bell  wax 
cylinder  phonograph. 

The  next  spring,  the  culminating  Festival  concert  at  Brigg  featured  local  choirs 
and  the  Brigg  Brass  Band  performing  Grainger’s  settings  of  songs  collected  the  previous 
year.  In  addition  to  the  arrangements  presented  to  his  mother,  Six  Dukes  Went  a-Fishin  \ 
The  Gipsies  '  Wedding  Day ,  and  Brigg  Fair  were  all  performed.  On  the  concert 
programs,  the  names  of  the  singers  who  had  supplied  the  tunes  were  listed.55  It  was  one 
of  Grainger’s  first  appearances  as  a  conductor,  and  by  all  accounts  the  concert  was  very 
well  received.56 


52  Quoted  in  Lady  Winifred  and  Richard  Elwes,  Gervase  Elwes  (London:  Grayson  &  Grayson,  1935), 
reprinted  in  Slattery,  43. 

53  David  Tall,  “Grainger  and  Folksong,”  in  Lewis  Foreman,  ed.,  The  Percy  Grainger  Companion  (London: 
Thames  Publishing,  1981),  57. 

54  Bird,  121. 

55  Later,  when  his  settings  were  published,  he  indicated  the  source  of  the  both  the  tune  and  the  text  on  the 
front  page. 

56  Bird,  121. 
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Grainger  spent  the  summer  of  1 906  back  in  Lincolnshire,  this  time  equipped  with 

a  wax  cylinder  phonograph,  the  first  known  use  of  such  a  device  in  folk-song  collecting 

in  England.  His  first  cylinder  was  recorded  on  July  26,  1 906,  and  he  was  able  to  cut  55 

more  that  summer,  all  in  a  few  short  days  of  collecting. 

Despite  the  successful  concert  at  the  festival  in  Brigg,  Grainger  felt  that  he  should 

publish  a  collection  of  transcriptions  before  attempting  to  publish  any  of  his 

arrangements.  In  a  letter  to  Cecil  Sharp,  he  wrote: 

“Personally,  I  am  very  keen  that  the  tunes  I  collect  (barring  now  &  then  a 
choral  setting  or  2)  should  be  publicly  presented  in  as  merely  scientific  a 
form  as  possible,  for  the  time  beings  [szc] .  I  don’t  wish  to  come  forward 
as  an  arranger  yet  awhile,  altho’  in  some  15  to  20  years  time  I  hope  to 
myself  publish  a  folkmusic  book;  settings,  etc.”57 

Unfortunately,  his  busy  schedule  as  a  concert  pianist  interfered  with  his  efforts  to 

transcribe  all  of  the  cylinders.  His  initial  achievements  were  admirable,  but  after  1909 

there  was  a  gap  of  approximately  thirty  years  before  he  continued  his  efforts  in  this 

regard.  Many  of  the  2 1 6  cylinders  that  he  eventually  made  remain  untranscribed  to  this 

day.  It  was  not  until  1911  that  any  of  his  British  folk  music  settings  were  published,  by 

the  London  publisher,  Schott.58 

After  a  successful  second  summer  of  collecting,  Grainger  was  asked  by  the 
English  Folk-Song  Society  to  speak  to  its  members  about  his  experiences  using  the 
phonograph.  This  pleased  him  greatly,  and  the  group,  which  was  eager  to  hear  about  his 
exploits,  later  decided  to  devote  an  entire  issue  of  its  journal  to  his  experiences.  In 
December  1906,  Grainger  was  elected  to  the  Committee  of  the  Folk-Song  Society. 


57  Letter  to  Cecil  Sharp  dated  2  November  1 906,  reprinted  in  Dreyfus,  The  Farthest  North  of  Humanness, 
85. 

5K  These  were  “lovingly  and  reverently”  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Edvard  Grieg,  who  died  in  1907. 
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Further  collecting  expeditions  were  made  in  November  1907,  April  and  May 
1908,  and  the  last  were  made  in  July  and  August  1909.  The  bulk  of  the  recordings  was 
made  in  Lincolnshire,  although  many  were  also  made  in  Gloucestershire,  Worcestershire, 
and  even  a  few  in  London.  In  addition  to  the  standard  “rural”  folk-song,  Grainger  also 
developed  an  interest  in  some  particular  kinds  of  folk  music,  such  as  street  cries  and  sea 
chanteys. 

Grainger’s  mission  in  doing  all  this  work  can  probably  best  be  summarized  by 
well-known  British  author  H.  G.  Wells.  The  novelist  had  the  experience  of 
accompanying  Grainger  on  one  of  his  “song  hunts”  and  was  fascinated  by  the  way  in 
which  he  noted  not  only  the  music  and  dialect  of  the  singers,  but  also  the  “characteristic 
scraps  of  banter  that  passed  between  the  old  agriculturalists  around  [them].”59  This 
moved  Wells  to  remark:  “You  are  trying  to  do  a  more  difficult  thing  than  record  folk¬ 
songs;  you  are  trying  to  record  life.”60 


59  Grainger,  “The  Impress  of  Personality  in  Unwritten  Music,”  420. 

60  Ibid. 
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“Collecting  with  the  Phonograph” 


After  having  spent  the  summer  of  1905  collecting  songs  with  pen  and  paper, 
Grainger  decided  that  the  traditional  method  of  transcription  was  unsatisfactory. 

Although  the  singers  appreciated  Grainger’s  efforts,  it  was  frustrating  for  them  to  have  to 
repeat  everything  over  and  over  until  an  acceptable  transcription  was  made.  They  also 
resented  having  to  fit  everything  into  preconceived  meters.61  This  method  was  equally 
unappealing  to  Grainger,  who  was  insistent  on  noting  every  possible  detail  -  from  rhythm 
to  dialect  to  differences  in  renditions  to  microtonal  intervals. 

As  this  had  been  the  accepted  method  of  folk-song  collecting  in  England,  it  is 
understandable  that  there  were  a  lot  of  new  ideas  presented  when  he  published  the 
findings  of  his  following  two  summers’  worth  of  collecting.  Issue  No.  12,  1908,  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Folk-Song  Society  was  almost  entirely  devoted  to  Percy  Grainger.  A 
selection  of  his  transcriptions  was  presented  and  explained,  prefaced  by  an  essay, 
“Collecting  with  the  Phonograph,”  which  summarized  his  findings.  In  the  article, 
Grainger  supplied  his  transcriptions  of  twenty-seven  folk-songs,  sixteen  of  them  made 
with  the  aid  of  the  phonograph.  Seventeen  of  the  songs  were  from  Lincolnshire,  one 
from  Wimbledon,  and  the  rest  were  sea  chanteys  transcribed  by  ear.62 

Grainger  found  that  the  use  of  the  phonograph  compensated  for  all  of  the 
deficiencies  of  the  traditional  method  of  collecting.  Rather  than  having  to  fit  everything 
into  arbitrary  meters  and  semitone  increments,  Grainger  was  able  to  preserve  exactly 
what  the  singer  sang.  This  method  was  also  much  easier  on  the  singers,  who  no  longer 

61  Slattery,  43. 

62  Tall,  60-1. 
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had  to  stop  in  order  to  let  the  transcriber  catch  up.  Most  of  them  did  not  mind  having 
their  heads  guided  closer  to  or  further  away  from  the  recording  horn,  and  they  enjoyed 
singing  into  the  phonograph  and  hearing  their  own  voices.  “He’s  learnt  that  quicker  nor 
I”  remarked  one  singer;  “It  do  follow  up  we  wonderful!”  exclaimed  another.63  One  of  the 
only  singers  to  complain  about  the  medium  was  in  fact  Joseph  Taylor,  who  once 
commented  (in  his  Lincolnshire  accent):  “It’s  lake  [sic]  singin’  with  a  muzzle  on.”64 
Singers’  memories  tended  to  be  much  better  when  allowed  to  sing  from  beginning  to  end 
(to  a  maximum  of  2!4  minutes,  when  the  wax  cylinder  would  have  to  be  changed),  and 
their  “unconscious  sense  for  rhythmic  and  dynamic  contrasts  and  dramatic  effects”  was 
heightened.  On  the  whole,  Grainger  felt  that  it  was  a  positive  experience  for  the  singers 
and  that  “their  distress  at  detecting  their  errors  reproduced  in  the  machine  was  quite 
touching.”65 

In  his  essay,  he  noted  that  suitable  precautions  had  to  be  taken  in  order  to  have  a 
faithful  recording  of  a  song.  He  suggested  having  the  words  written  down  at  the  time  of 
recording,  as  the  poor  quality  of  early  recording  equipment  sometimes  made  it  difficult  to 
discern  textual  details,  especially  in  the  case  of  unknown  words.  He  also  recommended 
having  each  song  transcribed  in  the  traditional  way  as  a  means  of  backup,  should  the 
equipment  fail  or  the  cylinder  be  damaged  before  its  contents  could  be  extracted. 

Singers’  heads,  he  added,  had  to  be  kept  at  a  constant  distance  from  the  recording  horn  in 
order  to  faithfully  represent  changes  in  dynamics.  Making  multiple  recordings  of  the 
same  singer  at  different  times  was  also  mentioned  as  an  effective  way  to  detect  accidental 
performance  errors  or  other  inconsistencies. 

63  Grainger,  “Collecting  with  the  Phonograph,”  Journal  of  the  Folk-Song  Society  3,  no.  12  (1908):  147. 

64  Ibid. 

65  T UiA 
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The  phonograph  made  Grainger’s  job  both  easier  and  more  accurate.  He  was  able 
to  slow  down  the  cylinder  for  more  accurate  transcriptions  of  details  such  as  ornaments, 
complex  runs,  or  unusual  intervals.  He  would  blow  a  pitch  pipe  into  the  recording  horn 
before  the  singer  began  singing,  which  kept  a  tonal  reference  even  when  the  cylinder  was 
slowed  down.66  This  was  also  a  way  of  calibrating  the  phonograph:  if  a  pitch  played 
back  on  the  phonograph  did  not  match  the  actual  pitch  given  by  the  pipe,  then  the 
machine’s  speed  would  need  to  be  adjusted  accordingly.  One  wonders,  however, 
whether  the  sounding  of  a  pitch  pipe  influenced  the  key  choice  of  a  singer.  There  is  no 
mention  in  Grainger’s  essay  of  which  exact  pitch  was  sounded  or  whether  the  singer 
heard  the  note  prior  to  singing. 

Grainger  later  gave  a  summary  of  the  chief  details  that  were  made  clearer  with  the 
aid  of  the  phonograph,  and  it  is  interesting  to  consider  the  appreciable  difference  in  time 
there  must  have  been  between  the  two  methods  of  collection.  In  addition  to  the  obvious 
categories  of  pitch,  key,  intervals,  and  ornaments,  Grainger  noted  that  tempi,  duration  of 
pauses  between  verses  and  half-verses,  melodic  variants  between  verses,  dynamics, 
articulations,  dialect,  vowel  sounds,  and  syllabic  stress  could  all  be  accurately  noted  from 
a  good  recording. 

The  net  result  is  that  Grainger’s  transcriptions  are  detailed  to  the  point  where  the 
limits  of  conventional  notation  make  for  very  cumbersome  reading  (see  Appendix  A  for 
complete  examples  printed  in  the  article).  This  is  particularly  true  of  songs  with  frequent 
rhythmic  irregularity.  Grainger  wrote:  “In  the  case  of  [such  songs]  my  attempts  at 
comparative  exactitude  result,  I  must  confess,  in  a  regrettably  disturbing  impression  to 
the  eye;  whereas  the  impress  of  the  actual  performance  is  rhythmically  smooth  and 
66  Bird,  122. 
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flowing,  though  quaint  and  wayward.”  He  goes  on  to  extol  the  need  for  better 
technology,  giving  the  hypothetical  example  of  a  machine  that  one  day  might  be  able  to 
automatically  transcribe  a  precise  rhythm  or  the  number  of  vibrations  per  note  onto  a 
paper  roll.  He  added  that  an  additional  benefit  of  having  a  physical  recording  of  a  folk¬ 
song  is  that  it  could  eventually  be  of  use  when  such  a  method  of  mechanical  notation  was 
invented. 

What  is  most  important  about  Grainger’s  methods  of  collecting  is  not  so  much  his 
physical  process  of  transcribing  songs  to  the  most  infinitesimal  detail,  but  rather  his 
reasons  for  going  to  such  lengths.  His  theory  as  reflected  in  his  experience  as  a  folk-song 
collector  was  essentially  that  art  was  a  total  expression  of  the  artist.67  In  the  article,  he 
writes: 


To  my  mind  the  very  greatest  boon  of  the  gramophone  and  phonograph  is 
that  they  record  not  merely  the  tunes  and  words  of  fine  folk-songs,  but 
give  an  enduring  picture  of  the  live  art  and  traditions  of  peasant  and  sailor 
singing  and  fiddling;  together  with  a  record  of  the  dialects  of  different 
districts,  and  of  such  entertaining  accessories  as  the  vocal  quality,  singing- 
habits,  and  other  personal  characteristics  of  singers.  And  a  knowledge  of 
such  points  is  every  bit  as  indispensable  to  good  renderings  of  folk-music 
as  is  experience  of  the  traditions  of  cultured  music  to  its  proper 
interpretation.  I  think  that  most  folk-song  enthusiasts  who  have  had  the 
good  luck  to  hear  the  singing  of  gifted  folk-singers  and  chantymen,  must 
feel  that  much  of  the  attractiveness  of  the  live  art  lies  in  the  execution  as 
well  as  in  the  contents  of  the  songs,  and  will  surely  welcome  the  ability  of 
the  gramophone  and  phonograph  to  retain  for  future  ages  what  is 
otherwise  but  a  fleeting  impression.68 

To  Grainger,  the  transcription  of  a  folk-song  without  all  of  these  details  was  as 
unrepresentative  of  the  song’s  total  artistic  effect  as  is  a  piano  reduction  of  a  full 
orchestral  score.  In  regards  to  H.  G.  Wells’s  comment  about  recording  not  merely  songs 
but  life  itself,  Grainger  saw  no  distinction  between  the  two.  In  a  1915  article  published  in 


Slattery,  47. 

6X  Grainger,  “Collecting  with  the  Phonograph,”  150. 
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The  Musical  Quarterly  entitled  “The  Impress  of  Personality  in  Unwritten  Music,”  he 
lamented  the  fact  that  while  supposedly  “cultured”  audiences  would  gladly  sit  through 
performances  of  folk-songs  arranged  by  familiar  composers,  they  tended  to  have  little 
appreciation  of  such  music  in  its  original  state.  He  was  of  the  mind  that  “primitive  music 
is  too  complex  for  modern  ears,”69  suggesting  that  the  type  of  folk  music  heard  by 
general  audiences  was  simplified  (in  terms  of  rhythms,  dynamics,  scales  and  modes)  to 
the  point  that  there  was  little  of  the  “folk”  quality  left  in  it. 

Grainger  strongly  believed  that  to  perform  a  folk-song  with  art  music  mannerisms 
and  other  “townified  suggestions”  was  “as  inartistic  as  it  would  be  to  sing  Wagner  with 
Italian  operatic  traditions.”70  That  audiences  accepted  this  practice  nonetheless  was  a 
source  of  constant  frustration  for  him.  In  this  vein  he  found  himself  in  the  same  situation 
as  enthusiasts  of  new  music,  who  also  had  to  fight  to  raise  awareness  of  new  musical 
genres.  The  irony  here  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  Grainger’s  case,  he  was  promoting  a  form 
of  music  that  was  actually  far  older  than  most  of  the  art  music  of  the  day.  Furthermore, 
there  was  virtually  no  importance  placed  on  stylistic  authenticity  on  the  part  of  other  folk¬ 
song  collectors  or  composers  at  the  time,  leaving  Grainger  entirely  on  his  own. 

Grainger  felt  that  modem  life  was  largely  the  culprit  for  a  lack  of  interest  in 
authentic  folk-songs.  “Uncivilized  lives  abound  in  music,”  he  wrote.  “Primitive  modes 
of  living,  however  terrible  some  of  them  may  appear  to  some  educated  and  refined 
people,  are  seldom  so  barren  of  ‘mental  leisure’  as  the  bulk  of  our  civilized  careers.”71 
Folk-songs  are  largely  the  product  of  this  “mental  leisure,”  the  result  of  such  mundane 
actions  as  marching,  dancing,  working,  and  cradle-rocking.  Whereas  today  art  is  apt  to 

69  Grainger,  “The  Impress  of  Personality  in  Unwritten  Music,”  417. 

70  Quoted  in  Tall,  69. 

71  Grainger,  “The  Impress  of  Personality  in  Unwritten  Music,”  417. 
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encroach  upon  life,  the  opposite  was  once  the  norm,  and  this  is  reflected  in  the  old  folk- 

singers.  They  were  not  burdened  by  a  standard  on  which  to  base  their  own  performances, 

and  so  they  were  free  to  take  ownership  of  their  songs  by  way  of  musical  variations  -  the 

very  same  that  Grainger  was  hoping  to  record  for  posterity. 

As  far  as  the  singers  themselves  were  concerned,  Grainger  was  deliberate  in 

expressing  his  deep  love  and  respect  of  their  traditions: 

[Many  of  them]  retain  the  ringing  freshness  of  their  voices  until  such 
advanced  ages  as  seventy  years  and  over,  when  they  still  enjoy  a 
command  of  certain  phases  of  vocal  technique  which  even  our  greatest  art- 
singers  might  try  (as  they  certainly  will  not  do)  in  vain  to  imitate,  notably 
an  enormous  range  of  staccato  and  pianissimo  effects.  They  seldom  aim 
at  attempting  anything  resembling  a  genuine  legato  style,  but  use  their 
breath,  more  as  do  some  birds  and  animals,  in  short  stabs  and  gushes  of 
quickly  contrasted,  twittering,  pattering  and  coughing  sounds  which  (to 
my  ears,  at  least)  are  as  beautiful  as  they  are  amusing.72 

He  was  moved  by  what  he  considered  to  be  tragic  circumstances  that  surrounded 
the  lives  of  many  of  his  elderly  subjects.  In  the  preface  to  Lincolnshire  Posy ,  Grainger 
acknowledges  that  the  work  was  written  in  a  mood  of  considerable  bitterness  “at 
memories  of  the  cruel  treatment  meted  out  to  folksingers  as  human  beings  (most  of  them 
died  in  poor-houses  or  in  other  downheartening  surroundings)  and  at  the  thought  of  how 
their  high  gifts  oftenest  were  allowed  to  perish  unheard,  unrecorded,  and  unhonoured.”73 
This  praise  is  exaggerated  even  further  when  Grainger’s  disdain  for  trained  singers  is 
brought  into  play.  In  the  same  preface,  he  bluntly  compares  folk  singers  and  concert 
singers: 


No  concert  singer  I  have  ever  heard  approached  these  rural  warblers  in 
variety  of  tone-quality,  range  of  dynamics,  rhythmic  resourcefulness  and 
individuality  of  style.  For  while  our  concert  singers  (dull-dogs  that  they 
are  -  with  their  monotonous  mooing  and  bellowing  between  mf  and  ff,  and 


72  Ibid.,  422. 

73  Grainger,  Lincolnshire  Posy ,  2. 
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with  never  a pp  to  their  name!)  can  show  nothing  better  as  slavish 
obedience  to  the  tyrannical  behests  of  composers,  our  folksingers  were 
lords  in  their  own  domain  -  were  at  once  performers  and  creators.74 

Looking  back  at  “Collecting  with  the  Phonograph,”  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  the 

quest  for  complete  scientific  precision  in  his  transcriptions,  Grainger  was  going  to  present 

some  very  different  ideas  from  those  accepted  and  practiced  at  the  time.  But  what 

perhaps  more  than  anything  makes  Grainger’s  findings  so  unique  was  his  unwillingness 

to  adhere  to  the  doctrine  that  “Western  European  ‘Art  Music’  was  a  superior  art  form  or 

that  it  should  be  used  as  a  yardstick  against  which  all  musics  could  be  judged.”75  It  is  for 

this  reason  that  he  felt  no  need  to  try  to  “correct”  or  simplify  his  transcriptions.  His  goal 

was  not  to  record  what  a  folk-song  ought  to  sound  like,  but  rather  to  record  it  in  its  raw, 

natural,  true  state. 

Grainger’s  findings  were  indeed  drastic,  and  some  of  them  were  in  complete 
opposition  to  widely  held  beliefs  and  prejudices.  His  major  points  are  summarized  as 
follows: 

1)  As  most  folk-songs  are  narrative,  it  is  crucial  that  the  collector  transcribe  the  text, 
music,  and  syllabic  underlay  for  all  verses  of  a  song.  To  note  merely  one  generic 
melody  and  assign  it  to  multiple  verses  of  a  text  robs  the  song  of  its  musical 
richness.  Just  as  art  music  composers  choose  different  harmonies  and  textures  for 
repetitions  of  a  theme,  folk  singers  deliberately  made  use  of  melodic,  rhythmic, 
and  dynamic  variants  to  make  each  part  of  a  song  suit  their  emotional  needs  and 
the  metrical  demands  of  the  music.  Thus  the  music  for  a  later  verse  of  a  song  was 


/4  Ibid.,  1. 

75  Bird,  129. 
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in  fact  “the  particular  music  to  those  particular  words.”16  Only  from  the 
recognition  of  these  fine  details  can  the  true  personality  of  the  song  be 
appreciated. 

2)  Contrary  to  popular  belief,  what  often  appeared  to  be  careless  and  spontaneous 
rhythmic  deviations  from  a  “normal”  form  were  in  fact  carefully  planned 
interpretations  that  rarely  changed  with  subsequent  performances.  Grainger  uses 
the  example  of  George  Wray,  one  of  his  most  rhythmically  irregular  singers,  who 
could  effortlessly  sing  along  with  recordings  of  himself,  reproducing  dynamics, 
rhythms,  pitches,  and  added  syllables  throughout.  The  notion  of  singers  taking 
ownership  of  a  song  is  thus  applied  here.  By  making  deliberate  choices  in  their 
interpretations,  they  formed  an  almost  definitive  version  of  a  given  song  which 
then  truly  became  their  own. 

3)  Rhythmic  continuity  existed  not  only  within  a  verse,  but  also  between  verses  and 
half-verses.  A  song  thus  needs  to  be  appreciated  as  a  formal  whole,  rather  than  as 
“mere  repetitions  of  a  tune  with  random  gaps  in  between.”77  Folk  singers  tended 
to  be  surprisingly  consistent  in  the  duration  of  pauses  at  both  the  ends  and  middle 
of  verses,  and  while  these  were  not  necessarily  uniform  between  singers, 
awareness  of  this  tendency  should  be  of  use  to  any  folk-song  arrangers  who  are 
striving  for  authenticity  in  their  arrangements. 

4)  Based  on  the  recordings  of  seventy-three  songs  recorded  in  Lincolnshire,  it 
appears  that  folk-singers  rarely  adhered  to  one  single  mode  (in  the  accepted  sense: 
Aeolian,  Dorian,  Mixolydian,  etc.)  within  a  song.  Thirds  and  sevenths  especially 

76  Grainger,  “Collecting  with  the  Phonograph,”  153. 

77  Ibid.,  155. 
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were  often  sung  both  flat  and  sharp  in  the  same  song,  and  sometimes  the  pitch 
found  itself  somewhere  between  the  two.  But  rather  than  interpreting  this  as  poor 
musicality  on  the  part  of  folk-singers  or  an  inability  to  follow  a  particular  “art- 
music  scale”  (to  which  the  singer  would  have  no  reason  to  be  accustomed)  -  or 
worse  yet,  dismissing  their  singing  as  “out  of  tune”  when  presented  with  a 
variable  third  or  seventh  -  collectors  might  do  well  to  give  their  subjects  fair 
credit.  In  general,  folk-singers  appeared  to  render  their  modal  songs  in  “ one 
single  loosely-knit  modal  folk-song  scale ,”78  embracing  certain  elements  of 
different  existing  modes  (Example  1).  More  important  than  trying  to  assign  a 
label  to  the  modal  scales  sung  by  folk-singers,  however,  is  perhaps  the  admission 
that  to  do  so  by  traditional  means  is  unhelpful  and  misleading. 

Example  1:  The  “single  loosely-knit  modal  folk-song  scale.”79 


. . . . .  . j—— . .  8 .  '  - - ' . 1  . '■  ' 

Not  used 
consecutively. 

5)  Folk-singers  employed  a  large  variety  of  ornaments  in  their  singing,  including 
“bleatings”  on  repeated  notes.  These  particular  expressions  were  often 
improvised  and  added  to  the  music  at  will,  but  they  were  usually  boldly  attacked 
in  a  manner  to  suggest  that  they  were  “not  merely  the  quaverings  of  old  and  shaky 
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78  Ibid.,  158. 

79  Ibid.,  159. 
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voices,  but  [were]  introduced,  like  other  ornaments,  to  give  point  and  flourish.”80 
All  ornaments  ought  to  be  transcribed  faithfully. 

6)  Rarely  did  folk-singers  remain  at  a  constantly  loud  dynamic.  On  average,  they 
remained  between  p  and  /?7/’(most  often  at  mp ),  and  they  made  use  of  accents 
throughout  the  dynamic  range.  They  only  tended  to  sing  consistently  softly  in  the 
very  low  register,  and  they  usually  only  sang  with  the  full  strength  of  their  voice 
in  short,  articulated  bursts.  The  exceptions  to  this  were  chantymen,  who  tended  to 
sing  entire  phrases  at  full  voice  in  order  to  be  heard  over  the  elements. 

7)  There  was  a  remarkable  difference  in  dialect  between  speech  and  singing  among 
folk-singers.  In  none  of  the  recordings  made  with  the  phonograph  was  a  song 
sung  entirely  in  dialect.  Because  many  of  the  folk-songs  are  old  and  of  variable 
origins,  singers  were  generally  reluctant  to  deliberately  change  texts  to  suit  their 
local  pronunciation.  This  applies  equally  to  pitched  speech  cadences.  However, 
it  was  nearly  impossible  for  folk-singers  to  completely  hide  their  ancestry,  and 
especially  on  short  notes  one  could  hear  distinctive  dialects.  There  is  definitely  a 
need  for  a  practical  system  of  phonetic  notation,  as  that  would  be  invaluable  in  the 
effort  to  capture  part  of  what  gives  folk-songs  their  charm. 

8)  It  was  the  custom  of  most  North  Lincolnshire  singers  to  add  meaningless  syllables 
to  words  in  order  to  avoid  singing  more  than  one  note  per  syllable.  Different 
singers  observed  this  to  different  degrees,  but  the  results  could  be  drastically 
different  than  the  original  text.  For  example,  “For  to  cruise  in  the  channel  of  old 


80  Ibid. 
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England’s  fame”  became  “For  to  cree-oose  id-den  the  chad-der-niddel  of  old  Eng- 
ger-land’s  fame”  when  sung  to  a  particular  musical  overlay.81 
These  findings  were  very  controversial,  and  they  were  not  favoured  by  a  number 
of  veteran  collectors.  The  journal’s  editing  committee  was  very  conservative  in  its 
response  to  Grainger’s  article,  which  was  published  with  editorial  comments  throughout. 
The  committee,  which  included  Lucy  Broadwood,  Annie  Gilchrist,  Frank  Kidson,  Fuller 
Maitland,  Cecil  Sharp,  and  Ralph  Vaughan  Williams,  had  this  to  say  about  his  efforts  in 
general: 


...  In  considering  Mr.  Grainger’s  theories  which  are  based  on  most 
careful  observations,  [we]  wish  to  point  out  that  the  general  experience  of 
collectors  goes  to  show  that  English  singers  most  rarely  alter  their  mode  in 
singing  the  same  song.  About  the  value  of  the  phonograph  as  an  aid  to 
collecting  there  can  be  no  doubt;  whether  it  is  sufficiently  perfect  as  yet  to 
be  preferred  as  a  substitute  for  the  human  ear  is  still  a  disputable  point. 

Similar  careful  records  and  analysis  of  the  performances  of  trained  singers 
and  instrumentalists  would  therefore  be  of  great  value  in  helping  to 
determine  this.82 

However,  rather  than  pursue  such  analysis,  the  committee  cast  doubts  on  several  of 

Grainger’s  points.  Of  the  irregular  rhythms  in  Rufford  Park  Poachers  (Example  2),  for 

example,  Fuller  Maitland  responded: 

The  bars  of  5/8  time  are  probably  due  to  an  exaggerated  accent  being  put 
on  the  third  note  of  a  bar  of  2/4  time.  The  bars  of  3/4  time  are  clearly 
uniform  in  design  with  these,  and  the  whole  tune  points  to  a  perfectly 
regular  original  in  2/4  time.83 

Likewise,  of  a  lone  5/4  measure  in  Georgie  (Example  3),  he  wrote: 

There  is  so  close  an  analogy  between  (complete)  bar  two  and  bar  six,  that  I 
suspect  the  5/4  rhythm  to  be  due  to  a  pause  on  the  third  note,  and  the 
whole  to  be  referred  to  a  regular  original  in  common  time. 


81  Ibid.,  162. 

82  Ibid.,  159. 

83  Ibid.,  187. 

84  Ibid.,  191. 
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Example  2:  Rufford  Park  Poachers S5 


Sung  uy  Mk.  Joseph  Tayloh. 

PhQiu?grapk(d  and  noted  &>•  Percy  Grainger,  at  Brugg,  Ljscolnsjuee;,  Aug.  4Xh,  1906. 
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Example  3:  Georgie 86 


Song  by  Mr.  Jo£&rt<  Taylor, 

Phonographcd  rutted  frr  Percy  Grainger.  at  Brjgg,  LINCOLNSHIRE.  Aug.  4th,  1906. 


Lucy  Broadwood,  who  first  introduced  Grainger  to  folk-song  collecting  three  years 
earlier,  approved  of  his  desire  for  faithful,  authentic,  and  detailed  transcriptions,  but 
disagreed  with  his  idea  of  “one  single  loosely-knit  modal  folk-song  scale.” 

Shortly  after  the  article’s  publication,  Grainger  and  Cecil  Sharp  exchanged  letters 
on  the  subject.  In  this  single  correspondence,  one  can  see  the  complete  difference  in  their 
respective  opinions  of  the  very  nature  and  purpose  of  folk-music.  Whereas  Grainger’s 
experience  was  a  pleasant  and  (to  him,  seemingly)  rewarding  one,  Sharp  reveals  that  his 
own  collecting  efforts  made  with  a  phonograph  were  unreliable,  prone  to  technical 
problems,  and  that  they  caused  many  of  his  singers  to  be  nervous,  thus  resulting  in  its 
abandonment.  On  the  subject  of  collection  itself,  Sharp  expresses  a  viewpoint  similar  to 
many  at  the  time: 

In  transcribing  a  song,  our  aim  should  be  to  record  its  artistic  effect,  not 
necessarily  the  exact  means  by  which  that  effect  was  produced.  ...  It  is 
not  an  exact,  scientifically  accurate  memorandum  that  is  wanted,  so  much 
as  a  faithful  artistic  record  of  what  is  actually  heard  by  the  ordinary 
auditor.  ...  No  doubt  it  is  much  easier  to  note  down  the  “great  or  slight 
rhythmical  irregularities  ever  present  in  traditional  solo-singing”  from  a 
phonograph  than  from  a  singer.  The  question  is,  is  it  worth  doing  at  all?87 


86  Ibid. 

87  Letter  from  Cecil  Sharp  to  Grainger  dated  23  May  1908,  reprinted  in  Bird,  130. 
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In  his  approach  and  attitude  towards  folk-song  collecting  in  England,  Grainger 
was  entirely  by  himself.  Being  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  the  Folk-Song  Society 
presented  no  advantages  in  this  respect,  and  faced  with  such  negative  feedback,  he  soon 
chose  to  leave  the  group.  It  is  unfortunate  that  although  his  ideas  were  studied  more 
closely  decades  later,  they  received  virtually  no  attention  during  his  lifetime.  This  is  all 
the  more  curious  given  that  many  of  Grainger’s  folk-song  settings,  a  few  of  which 
themselves  became  very  famous,  incorporated  many  of  these  same  ideas. 
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The  Influence  of  Grainger’s  Collecting  on  his  Folk-Song  Settings 


Grainger  never  expressed  a  desire  to  “improve”  folk-songs  in  his  many 
arrangements,  nor  did  he  assume  that  his  chosen  harmonies  were  necessarily  the 
“correct”  ones.  He  claimed  only  to  be  giving  his  own  interpretation,  as  would  a  folk- 
singer,  only  his  conservatory  training  enabled  him  to  express  himself  harmonically  as 
well  as  melodically  and  rhythmically.88 

One  of  Grainger’s  first  and  most  successful  folk-song  settings  was  the  Irish  Tune 
from  County  Deny .  Originally  scored  for  unaccompanied  six -part  mixed  chorus  in  1 902, 
this  piece  predates  his  own  collecting  efforts.  The  melody  was  found  in  George  Petrie’s 
The  Petrie  Collection  of  the  Ancient  Music  of  Ireland,  where  Petrie  took  the  liberty  of 
providing  a  piano  accompaniment  (Example  4): 


Example  4:  Anonymous  Tune  in  Petrie  Collection,  mm.  1-16.89 


Fend.  24  inches. 
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88  Mellers,  75. 

89  George  Petrie,  ed.,  The  Petrie  Collection  of  the  Ancient  Music  of  Ireland  (Dublin: 

Society  for  the  Preservation  and  Publication  of  the  Melodies  of  Ireland,  1855;  reprint,  Famborough,  UK: 
Gregg  Press,  1967),  57. 
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Example  4  -  Continued 


A  brief  look  at  this  source  reveals  a  very  well-balanced  song:  sixteen  measures,  divided 
into  two  eight-measure  phrases  which  themselves  are  divided  into  four-measure  units 
(and  so  on).  The  song  remains  in  diatonic  major  throughout,  and  Petrie’s  harmonies  - 
with  the  exception  of  one  deceptive  chord  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  line  -  seem  almost 
implied  by  the  melody. 

It  is  out  of  this  relative  simplicity  that  the  true  genius  of  Grainger’s  creative  skill 
emerges.  Most  notable  in  his  choral  arrangement  of  the  song  is  his  addition  of  “tone- 
strands”  (countermelodies)  that  themselves  resemble  folk  melodies,  all  while  contributing 
to  a  predominantly  homophonic  texture.  The  soprano,  bass,  and  melody  in  the  first  eight 
measures  produce  some  fine  counterpoint,  an  effect  which  is  carried  throughout  the 
setting  in  different  voices  and  which  is  heightened  by  the  fact  that  the  phrasing  is  not 
identical  in  every  part.  Although  the  piece  is  effectively  two  statements  of  the  same 
melody,  no  two  measures  are  scored  identically.  This  setting  incorporates  a  number  of 
other  examples  of  Grainger’s  style,  including: 
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1 )  The  use  of  syncopation  to  create  a  sense  of  increased  motion  and  rhythmic  pulse 
(e.g.  accented  D  in  the  alto  part,  m.  6  -  Example  5). 

2)  A  relatively  fast  harmonic  rhythm  owing  to  chords  changing  on  virtually  every 
beat,  a  result  of  the  thick,  contrapuntal  texture. 

3)  The  use  of  glissandi  (e.g.  bass,  m.  8  -  Example  5).  Grainger  enjoyed  the  use  of 
this  technique,  and  reputedly  enjoyed  the  Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra’s 
recording  of  his  orchestral  arrangement  of  the  song  partly  because  it  was  a 
“seamless  performance  with  lots  of  portamenti.”90 

4)  The  use  of  dynamic  change  in  different  voices  at  very  specific  points  to  highlight 
various  elements  (e.g.  alto  and  tenor  1,  m.  5  -  Example  5;  tenor  2  and  baritone,  m. 
32  -  Example  6). 

5)  The  use  of  suspensions  independent  of  the  melodic  phrase,  particularly  in 
climactic  passages  (e.g.  tenor  1,  m.  30-32  -  Example  6). 

6)  Frequent  use  of  the  major  7th  tone,  often  as  a  non-chord  tone.  In  their  analysis  of 
the  wind  band  scoring  of  the  piece  (which  is  virtually  identical  harmonically  to 
the  choral  setting),  Battisti  and  Garofalo  identify  over  fifteen  examples  of  this. 

7)  The  use  of  unresolved  dissonant  chord  tones  (e.g.  soprano  F-G  in  m.  2,  resolving 
in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  melody  -  Example  5)91. 


90  Cassette  recording  by  John  Bird  mailed  5  April  1987  to  Frank  Battisti  and  Robert  Garofalo,  quoted  in 
Frank  Battisti  and  Robert  Garofalo,  Guide  to  Score  Study  for  the  Wind  Band  Conductor  (Ft.  Lauderdale, 
FL:  Meredith  Music  Publications,  1990),  57. 

91  Battisti  and  Garofalo,  48. 
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Example  5:  Irish  Tune  from  County  Derry,  1902  scoring,  mm.  1-9.92 


92  Grainger,  Irish  Tune  from  County  Derry,  3. 
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Example  6:  Irish  Tune  from  County  Derry ,  mm.  26-33.93 


93 


Ibid.,  6. 
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Irish  Tune  from  County  Deny  is  also  an  excellent  example  of  Grainger’s  principle 
of  “elastic  scoring.”  What  ultimately  led  him  to  experiment  in  “Free  music”  in  his  later 
years  was  a  desire  to  encourage  democracy  in  music.  Early  in  his  career,  this  meant 
breaking  away  from  many  of  the  traditional  forms  in  music,  and  later  it  involved 
orchestrating  many  of  his  works  for  multiple  instrumental  combinations.94  The  definitive 
word  on  the  subject  conies  from  the  preface  to  his  1930  composition  Jutish  Medley.  In 
the  preface,  an  essay  entitled  “To  Conductors”  outlines  his  desire  for  any  musician  to  be 
able  to  play  any  of  his  works: 

My  “elastic  scoring”  grows  naturally  out  of  two  roots: 

1 )  That  my  music  tells  its  story  mainly  by  means  of  intervals  and  the 
liveliness  of  the  part-writing,  rather  than  by  means  of  tone-color, 
and  is  therefore  well  fitted  to  be  played  by  almost  any  small,  large 
or  medium-sized  combination  of  instruments,  provided  a  proper 
balance  of  tone  is  kept. 

2)  That  I  wish  to  play  my  part  in  the  radical  experimentation  with 
orchestral  and  chamber-music  blends  that  seems  bound  to  happen 
as  a  result  of  the  ever  wider  spreading  democratization  of  all  forms 
of  music. 

Grainger  published  seven  arrangements  of  the  Irish  Tune  96  He  wrote  settings  for  chorus 
(1902),  piano  (1911),  10  strings  or  string  orchestra  with  horns  ad.  lib.  (1913),  wind  band 
(1918),  women’s  voices  (men’s  voices  ad.  lib.)  with  accompaniment  of  various 
instrumental  combinations  (1930,  see  Example  7),  orchestra  (1949),  and  “large  room- 
music”  (1952).  The  1930  and  1952  settings  allow  for  considerable  choice  of 
instrumentation  on  the  part  of  the  musicians. 


94  Some  of  Grainger’s  “dish-ups”  for  piano,  as  he  called  his  piano  arrangements,  had  the  additional 
motivation  of  increased  royalties,  but  this  rarely  applied  in  the  case  of  other  instrumental  combinations. 

95  Grainger,  “To  Conductors,”  preface  to  Jutish  Medley  (London:  Schott,  1930),  reprinted  in  Balough,  125. 

96  Dreyfus,  Music  by  Percy  Aldridge  Grainger  (Melbourne:  Grainger  Museum,  1978),  26-8. 
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Example  7:  Irish  Tune  from  County  Derry,  1930  orchestration.97 


[BRITISH  FOLK-MUSIC  SETTINGS 

(Lovingly  *nd  reverently  dedicated, 
to  t\e  memory  of  Sdxtard  Grieg) 


•  Fortho  origin  of  thl* 
lb«j  earlier  •"cttliC*  of  It  In  this 
*ert«f:  N*?  t,t,  tl,  lO.Tbo  pr«»«ot 
natliia{  la  cohuud 
'with  the  •  arller  one*  ma  rofirdi 
hwwvany,  form.,  etc. 


NT  29.  IRISH  TUNE  FROM  COUNTY  DERRY* 


•mail 

combination 

Urge 

combination 


[ 

[ 


for 

4  womens  single  voices  or  women’s  small  chorus 
(men’s  small  nnlson  chorus  ad  lib  J,  harmonium  (or 
pipe-organ)  and  8  single  wind  or  string  instruments 
or  for 

women’s  large  chorus  (men’s  unison  chorus  ad  Ub), 
pipe-organ  and  symphony  orchestra  (or  military  band) 

by 


PERCY  ALDRIDGE  GRAINGER 

Vocal  and  Harmonium  Score 


Sot  M*y  !«-**, 
t«0,  Now  York  City 


(also  Conductor's  Compressed  Score) 


K.£.  Where  Tory  long  phrases*  without  breathing  breaks,  are  found  in  the  vocal  parts,  no 
uniformity  of  breathing  is  intended.  Each  singer  should  breathe  in  a  different  place ,  as 
far  as  possible,  so  that  the  total  effect  may  be  that  of  an  unbroken  line  with  no  suggeston 
of  any  pauses  for  breath-taking.  Where  breathing  breaks  are  given,  however,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  shorter  phrases,  they  should  be  closely  followed. 


8'  gentle,  rich 


97  Grainger,  Irish  Tune  from  County  Derry ,  reprinted  in  Battisti  and  Garofalo,  1 12. 
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One  of  Grainger’s  first  settings  of  a  song  from  his  own  collection  (and  again,  one 


of  his  finest)  was  Brigg  Fair,  which  was  premiered  at  the  1906  North  Lincolnshire 
Musical  Competition  Festival,  the  same  event  where  he  had  collected  the  song  from 
Joseph  Taylor  the  previous  year.  This  setting  is  particularly  interesting  in  that  it  shows 
Grainger  at  somewhat  of  a  formative  crossroads.  After  his  first  summer  of  collecting,  he 
sent  a  few  of  his  first  transcriptions  (made  before  the  use  of  the  phonograph)  to  the 
Journal  of  the  Folk-Song  Society  to  be  published,  Brigg  Fair  among  them.  This  small 
contribution  was  his  first  submission  to  the  society,  and  he  had  not  yet  been  elected  to  its 
committee.  These  transcriptions  seem  rather  bare  compared  to  those  found  in  “Collecting 
with  the  Phonograph,”  published  more  than  two  years  later.  Brigg  Fair ,  for  example, 


appears  as  follows: 

98 

Example  8:  Brigg  Fair  as  printed  in  the  Journal  of  the  Folk-Song  Society 
Tune  noted  by  Percy  Grainger.  Sung  by  Mr.  Joseph  Taylor,  of  Saxby,  Lincs., 


DORIAN.  at  Brigg,  Llvcs.,  April  iith,  2905. 

Fairly  sltnv. 


- — - ^ — — - 

r . 1  | . . j - - i 

m  — -4 N  ' 

1  i  z, 

Jin.it  a 

jg.: v  r  m  * 

m  N*  1 

1 LJ 

1  .  . *— J 

,  1  ** 

- - - W— 1 

It  was  qo  the  fifth  of  Ah  -  gust,  the  weath  *  er  hot  and 


 ,  ,,r"'  Vi  .9  . T  *  (  .  ! 

— — — — - - • - 

0  - V 

- rs — i - -  v 

4m  J  J1  j  sr 

1  ~  N  1 

0  -  0 

1  — 1 - M - ** 

*  *  J 

-4- - 

if  .«.■  ■ 

fiur,.,, . .  Un  to  Brigg  Fair  I  did  repair,  for  love  I  was  m-cUned. 


I  rose  up  with  the  lark  ir»  the  morning, 
With  my  heart  so  full  of  glee : 
Expecting  there  to  meet  my  dear, 

Long  time  I'd  wished  to  see. 


Only  the  one  verse  is  supplied,  with  additional  lyrics  written  below.  And  yet  on  the 


subject  of  Joseph  Taylor’s  singing,  Grainger  writes  that  “his  effortless  high  notes,  sturdy 


rhythms,  clean  unmistakable  intervals,  and  his  twiddles  and  ‘bleating’  ornaments 


98  Grainger,  “Collecting  with  the  Phonograph,”  111. 
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(invariably  executed  with  unfailing  grace  and  neatness)  are  irresistible,”99  and  that  he 
relies  “more  on  purely  vocal  effects  than  almost  any  folk-singer  1  have  come  across.”100 

This  discrepancy  between  Grainger’s  seemingly  plain  transcription  and  his 
impression  of  Taylor’s  singing  (not  to  mention  his  well-documented  thoughts  on  the 
importance  of  detailed  transcription)  can  best  be  explained  by  his  being  a  relative 
newcomer  in  the  field  of  folk-song  collecting,  and  thus  lacking  the  experience  to  risk 
publishing  anything  controversial  -  something  he  amended  in  1908.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  Grainger  likely  heard  a  more  ornamented  version  of  the  song  that  what  appears  in  the 
journal.  One  need  only  look  at  his  choral  setting  to  see  that  this  is  not  just  an 
arrangement  of  a  standardized  tune,  but  rather  a  very  deliberate  setting  of  Joseph  Taylor ’s 
rendition  of  the  song. 

The  piece  is  set  for  “Single  high  male  voice”  and  five-part  chorus,  with  the  solo 
singing  four  of  the  five  verses  over  choral  humming.  The  melody,  in  the  Dorian  mode  on 
G,  includes  Taylor’s  melismatic  ornamentation  throughout,  and  Grainger  even  includes  a 
nonsense  syllable  in  the  first  verse  (Example  9),  which  is  notably  lacking  in  his  actual 
transcription  of  the  song. 

The  text  tells  of  a  young  man  who  rises  one  morning  to  journey  to  Brigg  Fair  to 
meet  his  love.  In  the  fourth  verse,  however,  the  tone  changes  away  from  happiness  as  the 
chorus  takes  over  from  the  tenor  soloist.  “For  it’s  meeting  is  a  pleasure,  and  parting  is  a 
grief,”101  and  the  potentially  tragic  thought  of  parting  is  underlined  by  a  wailing  tenor 
obbligato  that  descends  chromatically  from  a  high  A-flat  over  increasingly  complex 
harmonies  that  alter  both  the  mood  and  the  mode  (Example  10).  In  the  final  verse,  the 

99  Ibid.,  164. 

100  Ibid. 

101  Grainger,  Brigg  Fair,  4. 
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young  man  affirms  his  love,  but  the  settling  of  the  harmonies  and  an  extremely  soft 
dynamic  create  a  haunting  sound  (Example  11).  As  with  the  Irish  Tune  from  County 
Derry ,  colourful  harmonies  abound  as  the  song  progresses,  and  Grainger  has  all  the 
choral  parts  sing  throughout. 

During  Grainger’s  first  meeting  with  Frederick  Delius  (the  two  enjoyed  a  very 
close  relationship  until  the  latter’s  death  in  1934),  he  showed  his  setting  of  Brigg  Fair  to 
the  composer,  who  was  so  taken  by  it  that  he  asked  Grainger  for  permission  to  set  it  for 
orchestra.  In  addition  to  using  the  tune  as  sung  by  Joseph  Taylor,  Delius  also  used  many 


Example  9:  Brigg  Fair ,  mm.  1-6.102 


102  Grainger,  Brigg  Fair  (London:  Schott,  1913),  1. 
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Example  10:  Brigg  Fair,  mm.  41-73. 103 


103 


Ibid.,  4-5. 
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Example  10  -  Continued 


dB 
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Example  11:  Brigg  Fair,  mm.  74-91. 


104 


104  Ibid.,  6. 
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of  Grainger’s  harmonies  in  his  setting  of  the  work,  entitled  English  Rhapsody  “Brigg 
Fair.  ”  Delius  dedicated  the  work  to  Grainger.105 

On  March  31,  1908,  a  concert  was  given  by  the  New  Symphony  Orchestra  at 
Queen’s  Hall  comprising  works  only  by  Delius,  and  the  evening  featured  the  London 
premiere  of  the  symphonic  English  Rhapsody  "Brigg  Fair.  ”  Bird’s  account  of  the 
evening  is  worth  repeating  here: 

Grainger  had  Joseph  Taylor  come  down  to  London  for  this  performance 
and,  together  with  Rose  Grainger,  Everard  Fielding  and  Frederick  Delius, 
they  sat  together  in  the  hall.  Legend  has  it  that  on  hearing  “his”  tune, 

Joseph  Taylor  immediately  stood  up  and  began  to  sing  along  with  the 
orchestra.  No  attempt  was  made  to  stop  him  in  this  proud  and  touching 
flight  of  musical  expression.  It  is  alleged  to  have  shocked  a  few  of  the 
arty  stuffed-shirts  present,  but  this  was  Joseph  Taylor’s  day,  a  day  when 
high  art  made  a  respectful  and  low  bow  to  its  humble  folk  origins.106 

When  the  Gramophone  Company  approached  Grainger  to  record  piano  works  for 

their  label,  he  stipulated  that  the  company  also  record  Joseph  Taylor  singing  folk-songs, 

and  that  copies  of  that  recording  be  issued  and  kept  available.  The  company  agreed,  and 

Grainger  accompanied  the  elderly  singer  to  the  London  studios  for  the  recording 

session.107 

The  finest  example,  however,  of  Grainger’s  use  of  his  detailed  transcriptions  in 
his  folk-song  settings  is  his  1937  six-movement  Lincolnshire  Posy  for  wind  band,  a  work 
which  Grainger  himself  considered  to  be  his  masterpiece.108  Each  movement  is  a  setting 
of  a  different  Lincolnshire  folk-song  (five  collected  by  him,  one  by  Lucy  Broadwood).  In 
the  preface  to  the  work,  Grainger  dedicates  the  bunch  of  “musical  wildflowers”  (hence 


105 

106 

107 

108 


Bird,  126. 
Ibid. 

Slattery,  48. 
Mellers,  106. 
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the  title)  to  “the  old  folksingers  who  sang  so  sweetly  to  me.”109  He  goes  on  to  explain  the 
nature  of  the  piece: 

Indeed,  each  number  is  intended  to  be  a  kind  of  musical  portrait  of  the 
singer  who  sang  its  underlying  melody  -  a  musical  portrait  of  the  singer’s 
personality  no  less  than  of  his  habits  of  song  -  his  regular  or  irregular 
wonts  of  rhythm,  his  preference  for  gaunt  or  ornately  arabesqued  delivery, 
his  contrasts  of  legato  and  staccato ,  his  tendency  towards  breadth  or 
delicacy  of  tone. 1  0 

Two  of  the  movements  are  particularly  representative  of  Grainger’s  faithfulness  to 
his  sources.  The  central  movement  of  the  work,  “Rufford  Park  Poachers,”  like  Brigg 
Fair ,  is  based  on  the  singing  of  Joseph  Taylor.  The  same  “errors”  pointed  out  by  Fuller 
Maitland  in  his  criticism  of  “Collecting  with  the  Phonograph”  are  not  only  reproduced  in 
the  band  setting,  but  are  emphasized  and  glorified.  Not  wanting  to  choose  between  the 
various  recordings  of  the  song  in  his  collection,  Grainger  incorporates  many  variations  of 
the  tune  (Compare  Examples  2  and  1 2).  The  hallmark  of  the  movement  is  the  setting  of 
the  brisk,  rhythmically  perilous  tune  in  canon  (two  eighth-notes  apart)  for  four  soloists, 
complete  with  Taylor’s  ornaments  (Example  13).  In  subsequent  verses,  Grainger  makes 


Example  12:  Rufford  Park  Poachers  as  recorded  by  Joseph  Taylor  for  the  London 
Gramophone  Co.  on  11  July  1908.111 


109 

110 
111 


Grainger,  “Program-Note”  to  Lincolnshire  Posy,  1 . 
Ibid. 

Ibid.,  4. 
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Example  13:  Lincolnshire  Posy,  “Rufford  Park  Poachers,”  mm.  1-15. 1,2 


Flowingly  J  =  about  iss 


1 12  Grainger,  Lincolnshire  Posy,  12-13. 
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VERSIONS  A  &  B 


Example  14:  Lincolnshire  Posy ,  “Rufford  Park  Poachers,”  mm.  51-60. 


113 


113 


Ibid.,  19. 
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use  of  pedal  points  (upper  and  lower),  parallel  triadic  motion,  intense  chromaticism,  and 
innovative  instrumental  techniques  (Example  14  demonstrates  the  use  of  multiple 
tonguing  on  repeated  notes  to  create  a  startling  effect). 

By  1937,  he  was  increasingly  involved  in  the  exploration  of  “free  music,”  and  his 
musically  democratic  leanings  are  applied  here.  “Rufford  Park  Poachers”  is  unique  in  the 
wind  band  repertoire  in  that  Grainger  actually  presents  the  conductor  and  musicians  with 
two  versions  of  the  first  fifty  measures  of  the  movement.  The  two  are  identical  in 
melodic  and  rhythmic  content,  but  differ  in  key  (version  A,  given  as  Example  1 3  above, 
begins  on  C;  version  B  begins  on  the  G  below)  and  in  instrumentation.  The  second  verse 
of  the  song  is  played  by  a  solo  flugelhorn  in  version  A,  but  a  soprano  saxophone  (one  of 
Grainger’s  favourite  instruments)  in  version  B.  To  help  the  director  decide  which  version 
to  use,  Grainger  suggests:  “If  you  have  a  soprano  saxophonist  who  can  play  the  solo  from 
bar  19  to  bar  46  LOUDLY,  piercingly,  feelingly  and  vibratingly,  use  version  B.  If  not, 
this  solo  may  be  played  on  a  Fliigelhom  (or  Trumpet  or  Comet)  in  which  case  use 
Version  A.”114  In  typical  Grainger  fashion,  he  reminds  the  soloist  that  “[he]  may,  if  he 
likes,  use  his  own  expression  marks,  in  place  of  those  printed.”115 

“Lord  Melbourne,”  the  fifth  movement  of  Lincolnshire  Posy ,  is  not  so  much  a 
direct  transcription  of  a  field  recording  as  it  is  a  musical  interpretation  of  character.  This 
movement  more  than  any  other  serves  the  function  of  “musical  portrait.”  The  song 
(actually  about  the  Duke  of  Marlborough)  was  first  sung  to  Grainger  in  1906  by  the 
eighty-year-old  George  Wray,  another  of  Grainger’s  favourite  singers,  and  according  to 


114 

115 


Ibid.,  12. 
Ibid.,  14. 
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Grainger,  the  most  rhythmically  irregular  of  the  lot.1 16  Of  their  first  meeting,  Grainger 


said: 


The  first  time  I  went  to  Brigg  I  was  urged  by  locals  to  go  to  a  pub  where 
one  of  its  regulars  was  considered  to  be  the  best  singer  of  The  Lord,’  as  he 
called  it.  As  you  know  ...  I  have  always  been  free  of  the  habits  and  I  just 
could  hardly  make  my  way  into  that  smelly,  evil  place  -  but  I  did  -  and 
I’m  glad.  This  day  all  the  poor  man  could  bring  himself  to  remember  was 
the  first  phrase  which  he  fairly  bellowed-out  in  hesitant,  if  gleefully 
inebriated  joy.1 17 

George  Wray  was  later  able  to  provide  the  entire  song  for  several  recordings  (Example  1 5 

is  Lord  Melbourne  as  it  appears  in  “Collecting  with  the  Phonograph”),  but  the  initial 


IIS 

Example  15:  Lord  Melbourne  as  printed  in  “Collecting  with  the  Phonograph.” 

ScttG  iay  Mr.  George  Wray, 


Thrift  phauog  ref  fieri  and  noted  Percy  Grainger .  at  Bbjcg,  LlWCOLNSJttKE,  JULY  sStm, 

Phonograph  record  A 

Sung  in  {A*?,  ?  A  Eh  Fast.  —  About  176,  Jerkily f  end  with  rathss  great  energy. 


(1)  1  am  an  Eng  -  lish  nun  born  by  birth,  Lord  Mel  ■  bourne  is  my 


name.  In  Dev* on  -  she  -  er  I  first  drew  fee  *  realh,  That 


01  oi 


«  wise*  t  ntv  -  er  fa  *  ddd  (failed)  in  a  *  ny  *  thing  (but) 


117  Quoted  in  Frederick  Fennell,  “Basic  Band  Repertory:  Lincolnshire  Posy.  Part  III,”  The  Instrumentalist 
35,  no.  3  (1980),  30. 

118  Grainger,  “Collecting  with  the  Phonograph,”  200.  The  entire  transcription  can  be  found  in  Appendix  A. 
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. 


impression  is  what  became  the  basis  of  the  wind  band  setting.  Grainger  emulates  this  in 
the  opening  of  the  movement  with  a  section  of  “free  time”  marked  “heavy,  fierce,”  where 
the  brass  play  a  series  of  approximately  thirty-five  chords  (with  note  durations  from 
between  a  sixteenth  note  to  a  half  note)  in  a  single  measure  (Example  1 6): 


The  effect  is  “as  though  the  man  was  trying  to  remember  the  next  word  before  plunging 
into  his  performance.”120  Grainger  reminds  the  conductor  of  the  need  for  rhythmic 
freedom  in  a  note  on  the  first  page  of  the  score  (Example  17). 


119  Grainger,  Lincolnshire  Posy ,  29. 

120  Fennell,  30. 
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121 


Example  17:  Performance  note  to  Lincolnshire  Posy,  “Lord  Melbourne.” 


Irt  the  passages  marked  ~  Free  Time*'  (between  the  sign  ©  and  the  next  bar-line)  the  bandleader 
should  slightly  vary  his  beat-lengths  with  that  rhythmic  elasticity  so  characteristic  of  many  English 
folksingers  ..  and  especially  characteristic  of  George  Wray,  tho  singer  of  this  song.  Thus  the  opening 
phrase  may  be  taken _ 

or  equally  well  as  follows 

or  in  any  other  suitable  arrangement  of  slightly 

varying  beat-lengths.  The  bandleader  should  give  free  rein  to  his  rhythmic  fancy,  just  as  folk-singers  do. 
Each  note  with  an  arrow  above  it  may  be  beaten  with  a  down  beat.  Regular  beat-lengths  and  conventional 
beat-gestures  are  taken  up  wherever  there  are  bar-lines  and  time-signatures. 

In  this  movement,  the  melodic  rhythm  is  not  at  all  identical  to  his  published 
transcription,  as  was  largely  the  case  in  “Rufford  Park  Poachers.”  Yet  the  music  still 
manages  not  to  lose  any  personality  through  this  interpretation.  The  passages  of  free  time 
are  interspersed  with  sections  of  “strict  time,”  involving  time  signatures  such  as  1/8, 

214/4,  114/4,  3/8,  5/4,  etc.  This  delightful  irony  in  keeping  strictly  erratic  time  would 
make  absolutely  no  sense  out  of  context,  but  given  Grainger’s  stated  intentions,  the  effect 
is  particularly  striking. 

Also  of  note  is  Grainger’s  treatment  of  verses  in  this  setting.  There  are  three 
complete  verses  of  the  song  stated  in  the  movement,  and  each  is  separated  by  a  fermata, 
either  over  a  rest  or  over  a  held  chord.  In  this  vein,  the  duration  between  verses  is 
deliberately  left  ambiguous  and  thus  inconsistent  -  in  other  words,  open  to  interpretation, 
just  as  Grainger  found  the  case  to  be  with  his  folk-singers. 

Grainger  was  a  contradiction  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  that  he  was  able  to 
reflect  both  his  desire  to  reenact  authentic  folk-song  performances  to  the  most 
infinitesimal  details  and  his  increasing  passion  for  musical  democracy  in  his  settings 
really  comes  as  little  surprise.  Music  that  is  written  as  erratically  (and  as  fascinatingly)  as 

121  Grainger,  Lincolnshire  Posy ,  29. 
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Grainger’s  could  too  easily  be  dismissed  as  a  novelty  were  it  written  arbitrarily,  but  in 
Grainger’s  treatment  of  folk-songs,  his  purpose  gives  the  pieces  an  endearing  quality  that 
contributes  to  their  lasting  appeal.  By  the  age  of  twenty,  he  had  established  himself  as  a 
“tone-wright”  with  the  Irish  Tune  from  County  Deny ,  and  his  works  only  became  more 
interesting  from  there.  Indeed,  if  the  number  of  groups  performing  a  composer’s  works 
today  is  a  judge  of  the  success  of  that  composer,  then  Grainger  certainly  has  not  been 
ignored.  If  nothing  else,  he  can  be  remembered  as  a  composer  who  was  not  afraid  to 
practice  what  he  preached,  whether  his  ideas  were  popular  or  not. 
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The  Legacy  of  Grainger:  His  Influence  on  Music  and  Musicians 


Like  most  aspects  of  Grainger’s  personality,  his  importance  among  music  and 
musicians  in  the  twentieth  century  is  a  very  complex  issue.  Millions  of  young  musicians 
around  the  world  have  been  introduced  to  his  works  each  year  through  school  band 
programs;  some  of  his  piano  works  have  enjoyed  constant  attention,  particularly  in 
Australia  and  England;  his  choral  folk-song  settings  are  now  being  recorded  with  greater 
frequency;  and  yet,  the  ethnomusicological  field  virtually  ignored  him  until  the  1970s. 
This  is  all  the  more  interesting  considering  that  some  of  Grainger’s  ideas  concerning  the 
transcription  of  folk  melodies  are  now  common  practice. 

In  brief,  Grainger  was  a  groundbreaker  without  necessarily  being  immediately 
influential.  There  are  two  major  reasons  why  he  is  generally  agreed  to  have  had  little 
influence  in  this  regard.  First,  his  upbringing  by  an  obsessive  mother  clouded  his  mind  to 
the  point  that  despite  his  musical  genius  he  was  not  able  to  reason  outside  his  racist 
views,  and  many  academics  did  not  take  him  seriously  because  of  this.  It  was  his  tragic 
flaw  that  he  could  hold  his  fellow  folk-song  collectors  in  disdain  for  an  attitude  of 
superiority  towards  folk-singers  and  their  music,  while  at  the  same  time  proclaiming  the 
superiority  of  Nordic  music.  Second,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  others  disagreeing  with  his 
ideas  so  much  as  it  is  a  case  of  their  priorities  lying  in  completely  different  areas.  The 
importance  of  analyses  of  recorded  performances  in  context  only  began  to  become  an 
accepted  practice  in  ethnomusicological  research  in  the  1960s.122  It  is  a  relatively  new 
concept  (although  Grainger  fully  promoted  it  early  in  his  lifetime)  that  music  does  not 

122  John  Blacking,  A  Commonsense  View  of  All  Music:  Reflections  on  Percy  Grainger’s  Contribution  to 
Ethnomusicology  and  Music  Education  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1987),  5. 
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merely  progress  historically  from  simple  to  complex,  with  folk  music  being  a  vestige  of  a 

i  123 

simple  past. 

In  English  Folk  Song:  Some  Conclusions ,  Sharp  mentions  Percy  Grainger  and 

phonograph  recording  only  twice  in  nearly  two  hundred  pages,  and  such  mention  is 

relegated  to  footnotes.124  One  of  the  few  authorities  on  the  English  Folk-Song  to 

recognize  the  importance  of  Grainger’s  collecting  efforts  was  Lloyd,  who  in  1967  wrote: 

The  folk  singer  .  .  .  would  convey  the  mood  of  the  song  by  a  small 
alteration  of  pace,  a  slight  change  of  vocal  timbre,  an  almost  imperceptible 
pressing  or  lightening  of  rhythm,  and  by  nuances  of  ornament  that  our 
folklorists,  with  the  exception  of  Percy  Grainger,  have  consistently 

125 

neglected  in  their  transcriptions;  more’s  the  pity. 

Among  Grainger’s  ideas  to  be  accepted  or  realized  decades  later  were  the  need  for  a 
system  of  visual  transcription  to  supplement  audio  recordings  (which  in  the  late  1950s 
emerged  as  the  Seeger  Monograph)126  and  the  practice  of  folk-singers  not  keeping  to  one 
mode  but  rather  singing  with  a  blend  of  several  of  them  (which  has  been  scientifically 
proven  through  computer  analysis).127  More  recently,  Blacking  has  explored  the 
similarities  and  differences  between  Grainger’s  theories  and  those  of  the 
ethnomusicological  establishment  in  the  late  twentieth  century.128 

In  terms  of  folk-song  settings,  Grainger’s  influence  was  also  somewhat  negligible 
during  his  lifetime.  Apart  from  Delius,  the  only  major  composer  to  credit  Grainger  was 
Benjamin  Britten,  who  once  stated  that  he  regarded  Grainger  as  his  master  in  all  of  his 
folk  music  arrangements.129 


123  Ibid.,  6. 

124  Cecil  Sharp,  English  Folk  Song:  Some  Conclusions,  4th  ed  (Belmont,  CA:  Wadsworth,  1965),  86n,  9  I  n. 

125  A.  L.  Lloyd,  Folk  Song  in  England  (London:  Lawrence  and  Wishart,  1967),  83. 

126  Blacking,  6. 

127  Mellers,  74. 

12x  Blacking,  passim. 

129  Bird,  131. 
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Grainger’s  life  and  career  as  a  composer  and  pianist  was  in  many  ways  full  of 
failures.  Virtually  all  of  his  efforts  were  left  unfinished.  He  was  never  happy  as  a 
concert  pianist  and  played  down  his  abilities;  his  folk-song  collecting  in  England  tapered 
off  after  1908;  he  never  wholly  succeeded  academically  and  turned  down  recognition 
from  academic  institutions;  and  his  later  experiments  in  free  music  were  largely  ignored 
(and  unlike  his  folk  music  theories,  they  remain  ignored).130  Yet  Grainger  scholarship  is 
now  more  active  than  it  has  ever  been,131  and  many  of  his  compositions  and  arrangements 
are  now  highly  respected. 

It  is  hoped  that  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  Percy  Grainger’s 
background  as  a  folk-song  collector  can  enhance  performances  of  his  settings  in  the 
idiom.  Conductors  can  often  add  energy  to  a  performance  by  having  the  musicians  add 
“personality”  or  “ownership”  to  the  music,  and  with  Grainger  we  see  that  written  into  the 
parts  themselves.  If  Grainger’s  goal  was  to  preserve  the  rural  folk-song  in  its  most 
accurate  form,  then  one  look  at  his  recorded  collections  and  his  settings  tells  us  that  in 
this  one  area,  at  the  least,  he  was  truly  successful. 


130  Mellers,  154. 

131  Thanks  in  large  part  to  the  wealth  of  resources  and  materials  kept  in  the  Grainger  Museum  in 
Melbourne,  in  White  Plains,  and  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 
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Appendix  A  -  Selected  Complete  Transcriptions  from  “Collecting  with  the 
Phonograph” 


Example  18:  Lord  Melbourne132 


St" kg  by  Mr.  George  Wray, 
at  Brigg,  Lincolnshire.,  July  26th,  1906. 

Phonograph  record  A 

Sung  in  {A{\  ?  A  t h  Fast.  M.M.  #:ss» about  I?<k  Jerkily^  end  with  rtslhrs  great  energy. 


Thrice  photographed  and  noted  by'  Percy  Grainger, 

konogi 
mg  in 

PW 


\  fUgMfj  i/eu'cr.  ( 


(1)  I  am  an  English  man  born  by  birth,  Lord  Mel  ■  bourne  is  my 

a  J61 

1eS3^^=e 


— m  — 


3  •  ** 

- - ;  : 111 


In  Dev* on  *  she  -  cr 


first  drew  be  -  reaLh, 


That 


a  *  del  (all)  ray,,,,,,  men, 


&T“  ' - 


:SS"EEb=?Z=i; 


kings  and  pri  -  den  *  eis  {prances)  I  i  kt  - 
*  _ ^  — 

- 

-■4, 


=2=S= 


g=gu 

£E 


01 

wi  5* 


m  * 


nev  -  er  fa  *  ddd  (railed)  in  a  *  ny  -  thing 
I 


B6t  (but) 


(a)  Then  good  Queen  A  -  den  (Ann) 


left  the  ba  anks  of  New  Found-land 


?dar  *  ling) 
da  *  dlin' }  (daring) 


132  Grainger,  “Collecting  with  the  Phonograph,”  200-4. 
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h*et| 


. 


Example  18  -  Continued 


i 


rfsi; 


foe.  '  We’d  climbed  those  J6f  -  ty 

[7^ 


'i-ddls  a  ■  woi,  (away)  With 
-  ** 


E=[£f=£= 


bro  -  ken  gOns,  (guns)  shields  loike 
-<  »k  ~ 


And  all  those  fain  -  ous 


ZZ^ZZ^l 


=1 - K= 


3 


towns  we  took, 


To 


all 

w/>— 

“4scz;v-ftf 


the  wd  *  mid's  sur  -  prise* 

**  tttF 

-  


(3)  King  Charles  the  se  *  ctmd  we  did  re  ■  serve 


6 

TO 


shake. 


And  I  so  lowd. 


did  cr6  »  ci{cry)  “Fight 


Slightly  slower. 


3E 


-7— 

K 


^7 


me  (my  )  lads*  for  Old  Eng .  ge  -  land's  sake, 


We’ll 


j  slightly  slower. 
mPz=*~  ,  * 


a 


J± 


gain  the  held,  or  die,’* 


1 4)  And  now  this  glor  -  2  *  ous 
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Example  18  -  Continued 


sb6t,  All  by  a  can  -  -  *  nan 


mp 


m 


If 


on  a  bed,,-  of  side  -  e  ness  lie, 

mP  ^ 


am  re  -  signed  to 


3dtk rE: 


IEE 


. ^ 

^g=±= 

1 

^b— *A«—  - 

41 

die. 

;  f^r 


Yon 


gen  -  "rats  alt. 


and 


cham  *  pi-ons 


bold,  stand  true  as  we*4ell  (well)  as  L 

f 


Stand  to  your  men,  take 


Slightly  iiirtvtr.  |  ilighi. 


-  ^J3. 


^=-  a 


B§= 


SeI 


4 


8 

the  ■  dem  {them)  on  board. 


And 


fight  with  co  ■  rage 
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Example  18  -  Continued 


bold . .  Tve  ted  my  me  -  den  (men}  lb  rough  smoke  and 


fire,  Bdt  (but)  now..,  to  death  must  yield. 


Su  - dend  (stand)  to  your  men,  take  the-detn  on  board.  And 


Example  19:  Six  Dukes  Went  A-Fishin  ’  (First  Version)133 


Stwo  nr  Mr,  Gmmis, 

Phmogmpked  and  noted  hy  Percy  Grmugtr.  AT  Bbsgg.  LINCOLNSHIRE,  j  t?L.Y  2.8th,  lyoS. 


Sung  in  (starting  and  ending  on)  F  £.  M.M,  J  =  about  96.  The  notes  lameushM  dktathsi{l  and 
with  slight  stress  m  ntaeh  every  heat. 


(i)  Six  Dukes  went  a  -  (kh  *  in1  Down  by  yon  se  -  a  •  side;  W6n(one)of 


^ mf =*-  r-7-n 


^-TF=P - - - 

jgrSr^Z.  ........ — 

_ s 

— m - m - — — . 

4,_4_ =4-, 

(f4'  -  -r . 

— T-qs^isS= 

0 

1 - H 

4.o~n: — #>— 

A 

them  spied  a  dead  bo  *  dy  Lain  by  the  wa  *  ter  ■  side.  {2)  They 

^  ^  *8r§-  r™^ — t 


ST™™  ” . . fc— X|  j 

H — *^-—4 - * 

gk><s>~- . m  » 

m: 

T~  r  *  i»“i^  f  -t— i 

£ ; . -P— p~T7~ 

iT:Trrrr.„.. — — 

one  said  to  fch(each)  o  -  ther,  Thc-ese  wards  I  Vc  heard  ihntn  sHy  ;  “  Ids  the 


133  Ibid.,  170-1. 
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Example  19  -  Continued 


i#-~H  • - * 

m 

■■■■'■  ■  P-, 

— 1.4. 1 

H 

'rT'T”"^ - ■p*  I 

f~n — 

r~  m~ 

3 

.  *  J 

— — - 

Z JT. 

Sir* 

3S3££ 


Roy  -  at  Duke  of  Grant. ham  What  the  tide  has  weslied  a  -  way-"1  {3}  Thl(they) 


n]: 

'O' 


took  him  up  to  Ports  -  mSth,  To  a  place  where  lie  was  known;  From 

* 


imm 


rfszr: 


s-  —  •  t— f  4.— 


flip 


there  up  to  Loo  -  don  To  the  place  where  he  was  born.  (4}  Than  (they) 


took  ot  {out}  liis  bow  .  51s,  (bowels)  And  stretched  out  his  feet, 


And  they 


Dukes  stood  be  -  fore  ’em,  Twelve  raid  (raised)  him  from  the  grouil'  ;  Nine 

r  3  n  mp  ' 


-«r* 


IE5 


r.— ;._ht 


Lords  fol  -  IcVd  af  -  tVim  (after  him)  In  ther  (their)  black  mourn  *  tnf  gown. 


mp 


xirisrn 
- „ - c>- 


m 


njrr:*: 


3 


4; — <S‘— 
£“C“ 


iE^E 


(6)  Black  was  their  rnou  -  r  ■  nin'  And  white  was  their  wand,  And  se  (so) 

\  j . T”v  *  a  '  ...  .. 

f.4 . q.,. . 


& 


£niB: 


yal  -  ler  was  the  Ham  *  boys  What  they  car  -  ried  in  ther  ‘and,  (7}  He 

slight.  r~n 


i:izn  ~~S[$i3 


skzfiSr 


,  (now)  lies  be-twixt  two  16-  were,  He  no  (now)  lies  in  cold  clay,  When  the 


- fH. - 

TfTT  t . j. .  i 

r— ! 

!•— I 

rq* .  tifcs . "1 — ^ — - 

•r— ?  •  ! 

±J£  3;  PZ 3 

b~”  j 

■ . *“ . * 

-j — 

Roy  al  Queen  of  Grant  -  Stain  Went  weep  •  in'  a  -  wly. 
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Example  20:  Six  Dukes  Went  A-Fishin’  (Second  Version) 


134 


134 


Sung  ivy  Mr,  Joseph  Leaning, 

Phoaogmpkcd  and  voted  by  Perey  Grainger.  at  Brigg,  Lincolnsiure,  August  ^th,  xgoC. 


side,  When  they  saw  a  dead  lx?  -  dy  Go  -  in'  fioa  *  d‘din*{doaling;)  with  the 


tide.  (s)  They  one  ses{5nys)  to  each  o  -  ther,  As  I've  heard  them 


say :  **  IPs  the  Rqy  -  at  Bake  of  Grant-ham  Which  the  tide  has  e  washed  I  • 


-  way.1'  (3)  They  look  him  to  Ports  -  e « mouth,  A  place  e  where  he  was 


.  , . .  t  1 

r\  &  *  on  ^  V 

r  •  .  ’1 

r  *  . . . 1 

"V _ "  .  3 

T2 ~  m-  ’ 

- r*-  m  «.-  m 

. P . •; .  j  J  | 

. ltt.  w 

p1 . 

”  *  ‘ 

- v — gszizr^zfed 

- - « 

1  •  1 

! . . . - jr— 

on  t 

known  1  They  eon  -  veyed  hi  -  eb  op  to  Lon  •  dan  The  pc  *  lice  ’where  he  was 


'•~Q  -p  ,  — fv 

v ./iwwwwihw  -m.  -  *•  ^’-w-ftWVA  •*-•■ 

- -  ,*to  1  HI  1  M  - — - - - -  ■'  '  » 

;rv 

1- . ■  -  5L— 

ffir— *  -  L  * 

,^0  s  jp  a  btj 

t  i 

'  •  - 

3 

o 

sweet,  (s)  There  e  was  six  Dukes  walked  be  -  fo  •  re  him,  Six 


nlzd  (raised)  him  ft -  rom  the  groan’,  And  te  -  wclve  Lords  lot  ■  Ser’d 


Ibid.,  172-3. 
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Example  20  -  Continued 


ter  In  their  black  mourn  -  in'  gown,  (d)  O  black 


their 


mou*rn  -  nltd  And  white  c  was  their  wandr  And  c  ya!  -  low  was  the 


flam  -  boys  That  they  ear  »  ried  in  their  hand*  {7}  Be  -  te  * 


(lain?|#  When  ike  Roy  *  si  Queen  of  Gram-ham  Went  a  ■  weep  -  in'  a  ■  way. 


*  or  M  lay*,*1  <tt  u  lay  "  f 


Example  21:  Six  Dukes  Went  A-Fishin  9  (Third  Version)135 


Phoiwgtapked  and  noted  by  Percy  Grainger* 


Sung  by  Mr,  Dean  Robensok, 
at  Brick;,  Lincolns  herb,  ]cly  -26th,  1906, 


by 


the 


sea  -  si  -  edj  tskle)  And  they  spied 


dead 


- N - 1**- 1 

■Qz^tlidtzhsTP, 

“~S” 

\ 

zzd~^zzct  c. 

bo 

»  "dT~ 

Come  a 

rol  -  ling 

with 

tf— i 

the 

tide. 

Ibid.,  174. 
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Example  22:  Lord  Bateman  (First  Version) 


136 


136 


Phonographed  and  noted  by  Percy  Grainger. 


Sunc.  siy  Mr,  Joseph  Taylor, 
at  Brigg,  Lincolnshire,  July  sStti,  rgoS, 


Sung  in  B  (ending  on  F  j.L  M.M.  J  **  about  13$,  IVitA  even  and  beautifully  tutUtintd  tone. 

-mU~" - - - S 

— * - * - 14^'  - * . c?- — — - 


^i^^rzrrEri  |  §~r  *ri:zr,lizziz:c7: 


4^ - * — 14 

(l)  Lord  Bale  ■  man  was  a  •  den  (an)  no  -  hie  Lord,  A 


m 


no  -  bk  'lord 


5==*=*=l£ 

i - ttz=.  4: 


.a 


•k — r 


of  some  high  dc  *  ge  ree  ;  (degree)  He  shipped  him 


I 


se  -  delf(self)  on  .... .  board  of  a  ship.  So  *  m  (some)  for  -  eign 


tr 


4=3: 


eoan  *  te  -  ry  he  would  go 


{2}  He  sail  ■  e-d 


_ 

=7 

7* 

r*- 

«... 

:>•  «« 

-  Q— 1— 

— j  —P - -y~— - 

Tilf  ^  T 

,.W  .  tL.m 

— - _ 

. i  •.•••.■ 

——-HE..-* . 

*-“h“ - .f - r 

*7  '  ' 

cast  and  he  sail  *  ed  west,  Un  *  til  he  came  to  pe-roud  Twr 

.slide. 


. . * . f"  f . ““1 

■Lt- 

-  t,,  .-•■■- - — 

te . C . 1 . ±= 

»  key,  Where  he  was  U  -  ken  and  put  in  pti  -  sun  On  -  tit  his  e 


S:£=t=-c:=i 


EE3|3 

-« — Jfeg: 


d*~i • 


*  t  , 

Si  fc<.. it  c  gred  (grew)  quite  wca. 


~s:/  rnj 

(3)  Ami  in  this 


^  mf 


■ WZZ-^ZZK. 


“““ — 

prt  *  sun  there  grebfgrcw)  a  tree,  It  gred  so  large  ..... 


..  and  It  gred  so 

===^=*=s=-: 


strong  ;  Where  he  was  che  ■  tied  (chained) a  ■  round  the  mid  *  die  Un  .  til  his  e 
^ - ““"v  rrs  mP 


■m — — m- 


liie 


it  e  was  al  -  most  gone. 


(4}  His 


Ibid.,  192-3. 
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wm 


Example  22  -  Continued 


jail  *  or  *ad  but  one  hon  *  ly  (only)  daugh  *  ter,  The  fair  •  cst 


m 


70'. 


crea  -  ture  my  two  eyes  did  see 


She  stole  the  keys  of  her  lath 


-V- ■ 

* - jL .  p  " .  p-p  k  m 

- 

- 11 

gt=m 

i — ■ — 1 

a £  ^ 

fi 

n 

III 

— 

--~U 

P» 


sun,  And  said  Lord  Bate 


mun  she  would  set 


free. 


Example  23:  Lord  Bateman  (Second  Version)137 


St?  kg  ay  Ma.  George  Wray,  of  Bartdn-qk-Humber.  Lincoln  shire, 
Phonagraphtd  and  U&ttd  hy  Percy  Grainger.  AT  Brjgg,  LINCOLNSHIRE,  Aug.  4TH,  1 90 4 


P  _ tup  ^  „ 


- - — - - - 1 

*7 

V .  ^  1 

A 

: ' _  >  a 

r 

..  - . -4  ^  '  i? 

N  - pgr 

L  ^3- 

V 

^  — — — — — 

— * 

~m  0 

. 0  "" 

La . "0 "  ■■  . - 

fcSE 

ship,  Some  for  -  eign  doun  -  te  •  ries  he  would  go  sec* 


Ibid.,  195-9. 
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Example  23  -  Continued 


*/: 


»4T> 


MUi 


BEp 

life  it  grew  quite  wca  -  ry ; 


ffit: 


Where  he  was  ta,  *  ken,  put  in  *  to 


pri  -  stm  there  greo  (grew)  a  tree. 


-3£] 

o  " - ^  "a 

It  grew  so  stout  *„«>"  and  it  grew  so 


ff^SgEj 


- > 


£E£EgEE»EE 

- — r“ . S* - * 


=£di 


strong;  Where  he  was  che  -  ned {chained)  by  the  mid- die  (Jo  -  til  his 

— w  *  ^3-  ^^==*“  --=«. 

.7: 


=X= 


=X7: 

ss; 


-f§u 

i: 


■'  ,  x/Wf. 


life^.M,  it  was  al  -  most  ganc ;  Where  he  was  die  -  ned,^-  by  the 


raid  *  die  Ue  -  til  hb  life 

"***■  mp^ 


4t  was  at  -  most  gtfne* 
ZfSZZq^ 


(4)  ThS  Tur  -  ki  he 


but  one  on  -  1J  daugh  -  ter.  The  fair  -  est 


_ _ _ „  . '-v  .^y— : 

:7““3 —  - . '  -  -  -  ; 

m — 

&?*==  -f—Sz: 

0  m  \ 

? — $— 

crea  -  tun*  ray  eyes  d&r  (did  e'er ?j  see; 


She  stale  the  keys  from  her  fa  -  ther’a 


pt  -  di  -  low,  (pillow)  And  sad  (said)  Lord  Bate 


:7 


i 


should  be  set 
— [*- 


■*“  E 


~~m — ■ 

free; 


iii 


She  stSie  the  keys  from  her  fa  *  ther’s  pld^di-low,  And  sfid  Lord 

^  ^  “  igSSEp 


-a — -3 


■p:y) 


H^jlj^==gaid»rfc3^ife' 


Bate  -  man  should  be  set  free,  {  5)  e  Have  you  got  hens  ■  est  have  you  got 
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Example  23  -  Continued 


2-  — 

«= r 

J  /cun'  dr*  sharp. 

M—j . 

land, 

Or  does  North-  tun  -  bcr-land  be  -  long  to 

....**  "E 

you  ? ' 

g=g-i;-Ba 

44 1  would  give  it 

“g*7  ,  - 

mj>  ^sm  ^  7  T 

— — * — m - - — "Is  -a  .. ::  J*  J_..  i 

-  ftnjfc — k 

f  - - s 

—sz— £==»*=  4=^=Si=3_ *— s=6= 

; — . : . v  ■■■ — "-v-j 

all  to  that  fair  young  la  -  dy  That  out  ol  pri  -  sun  would  set  me 


health 
£v- 


that  she  drunk  «n 


to  ham ; 


I  wish,  Lord 

„——-rr*s==sz 


i£ 


El 


s— '  {?  *>)““*“ 

Bate  -  nvun,  the  (thy)  heart  was  mine.'1 
[  Very  slightly  | 

Unger m guy  r  { ^  . 


ht~y — “5!Hpr 


And  tt  *■  -iy  health  that  she  drunk  un 

P 


:?Z9 1-141 


to  him  ;  4 1  wish,  Lord  Bate 


the  heart  was  mine.1  (7)  Then  she 
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Example  23  -  Continued 


Bale-man,  I’m.  a  •  fraid  I  shall  ne  -  vex  see  Itiy  face  a  ■  gain.'  (8) 4  For 


]  slightly 

k _ _ 


”3 — 4 

ra — ™r-3 — 4 - 

...S  . 

H  V  - 

> . -N  -  N!  "  ■■  :  y  . 

L - 

. ¥  , 

seven  long  years  I  will  make  a  voiv ;  For  se-ven  long  yeats,  and  IM  keep  it 


— : 

i — r— i 

- ^r.  y  ,  v  , 

very  slightly 
yyuicktr. 

■6 . r' 

. . 

— 

- — — -'~jr - -  ^  -]  ✓ . . 

..  .. 

strong;  If  you  do  get  wed  to  no  o  -ther  wo -man  I  will  get 


to  no  o  -  ther 


{9)  When  £C  -ven  long  years  a  -  den  (and} 


£ 


a 


S3 


SSEfii 

r  ■■  v 

fG  -  cr- teen  days,  When  for  seven  long  years 


f  Vny 

t 


well  known  to  me,  She  fetched 


slightly  fetter.  \ 


«P  all  her  gay  do  ■  thing  And  crossed  the  seas  to  Lord  Bate  -  man  }  She  feteh-cd 


Example  24:  Bold  William  Taylor  (First  Version)138 


So  mis  bv  Mr.  George  Gooldthoju-e. 


Phonografhtd  and  nated  by  Percy  Grainger,  at  Bridg,  Lincolnshire,  Jolt  aStit,  igod. 


Sunt;  in  G.  M.  M.  J  —  between  toS  S  120.  The  time  very  ever,  and  wsfk  lile. 

P  rap  2*- _ ^  „ _ _ 


. I-  fv-4— ■ f 5  - 

s— « 0  «Ba»r/| 

•4= — ! '  •  |\-  -j  •  — +7S 

hi  rii 

— n#- — #  -  • ^-44 t— 

sing  you  a  song  &  -  bout 

j  *  H 

two  &v  *  ers, 

J. _ _»  & 

0,  from  Lkh  •  tied-cld  ( field} 

Ibid..  214-7. 
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Example  24  -  Continued 


town  this  (they)  etEme  ;  O  the  young..,  man’s  mime  was  Wilt  “yum  T3y*lor,  The 


-3  — 

- 1 - 

* — 

l7— 1  ....  1 

| 

k -  ~  -1 

1 

ESv3 

17 

M2--* 

? 

-4*=^ 

— x 

m3  •  a  •  den's  n5me  was  $a  *  rail  Gr5y,  (2)  iN’ow  for .  a  sol  *  dler 

„  1 — r*— 1  _  x  J  >■  mP 

A  ;  r  Tj>  -  -  "X 

•  1  — fe— 1—103,3  +—+  a - — ^  ft 

V  l  r  -H 

Q 

F  #< 

Will-yum's  list  -  edt 

if  ftp  

4.  {Zb*  — — -  1 - Trrzzf *  | 

For...  a  sol  -  dler  he  ‘as  gdne,  he’s 

r/CrrT-a 

E _ £2 _ fr* . *  _ . 

...  J  .  J .  1  !  - . .  - . 

!  r  *  m  »  lr* 

W—  4 

m  jS 

1  ...  r .  . . ■  r¥ 

FI  -1  .  1  J 

# _  it  L  “ .  ^  7  Nf- 

'  T  _ 5  *  ^ 

gdne  and  left  sweet  lov  ■  e  -  H  (Euv-cly)  Sat  ■>  ly  Far  te  {to)  sigh  a~den  {and} 


tup  _  .  wf 


^  -p . d — : 

— fr-^--|- SFF 

■N-4-  TT  -  f 

— ~  -  ■  ~ - j  ^ 

A 

foer{for}to  mourn,  U)  Sal  •  lyTs  pa*  rents  ih£ - e (they,?  can- trolled 'er, 


for  te  (to)  seek  hi — m  she  'as  g&ne.  {5}  W6ri{one)  day...  as  she  was 


-J-  k  - M — —j 

~ 

>.  Xli;  l.,* 

Z  Z£- 

a  -  ' : 

pTN  v  4  f  * 

.i  —  •  ’ 

.(1  -  ! 

r  i  1 1  € 

t4-  »  jr 

1 

““ - If-S-t 

ea  *  er  -  eis  ^  itr,  Ejc  *  er  *  cis  *  in'  a  *  rnongst  the  rest,  With  a 
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Example  24  -  Continued 


— f)  ,  ■■■  -A . - -  a - - - 

— -I-- - 1 - “-s: - V- .  — n 

/V n  0 

Vf  p  *  ^ 

-  x  l 

JO  L _ .) 

.■■tin  m  ^  "i ,  .1  M  M "  jj.  j 

— _jw- . -g—3: — 1 . ™r-  H 

fZ — .0  1 

sil  -  ver  die  ■  an  (chain)  hung  down  her  wi  •  asl  •  coat  And 


~9"T — ”T 

- r~ — — 1 

7 — i - 1 - 1 - — - - - 

m 

-4, 

A  ‘n . 

» —  , 

*  \ 

rf&Zzzj 

^ . *- . . .  h - — m - 

L7X 

there  he  spied  her.-.  milk  while  bieast.  (6)  And 


then-.*  the  cap  *  lain  he  stepped  up  to  her,  Asked  her  what  had 


brought 'her  there.  "  Tve  come  te  seek  my  own  tre  *  d  (true)  tov  -  er, 


lie  has  proved  to..,,..  me  so  vere.”  (severe)  (7)  "  If  yoti'vc 


me  his  name."  "Hk  nftme  it  is  bold  Will*  yum  Tay  .  lor. 


O  from  Lf  -  3 eh  fie  ’  deld  town  he  ertwse,  **  (8) "  18  hts 


~7~  ■  A  •  . 

-  k> - ^ - 7=7 - - 

*  ■  S  fT( 

‘  >  J  m-1  |  O 

JiTi  A  J* J 

4  ....  .  i  1 

A 

l  —  A 

)  '  {?£*)  rj# 

h-  . J;: .j 

m  ~ 

nSmc  it  is  bold  WilJ.yum  Tay  *  for,  And  he  has  proved  lb 


you  so  v£re ;  He‘$  got  mar  -  n  >  ed  to  an  lr  *  ish  )S.  -  dyr 


-0-  -  i  - 5- — 1 

rTr-H 

1 - *^5 

.-o- 

.  *  . * 

TTI’  TC- Er  m-r—jp  - - «  Ai  ...  J 

^r- '  TV i 

jj 

&  » — » g  *■  "sBa 

,  ^  mr.' 

a 

He  got  mar  -  ri  -  ed  the  o  *  ther  veer,  (year)  (9)  If  you  rise  ear  ■  li 
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Example  24  -  Continued 


\J  t  4  ^  „  M  ...  ... 

i — 4*”-“ — -1* - 1 - — 

f  .  .  ,  y.0- 

0  .  .  r  0 .. 

r* 

Mr- - ^ - 

t3 

4;Ti  _ ; _ A  ; 

0  .  0 . . . J . '  i 

f 

A 

3a.'  _ 3LU _ 

^  A  ^ 

1 - 4j~”. 

— s 

*  *ii*  1 

4a- 

-J± 

you  shall  spy  bald  Will  -  yum  T5y  *  lor  Walk  *  inT  with  this 


-sp — r-2f— 

— zr 

'  -Ts  j  - S-.-( 

:5  ,,g . ;. 

!>•  V  *** 

*  X'  1"  -x~ 1-4-' 

WM 

— — — * — 

<£T.. 

r,ry-g==k 

12  -  dy  gay.” 

( eo)  Then  she  ro&e  ear 

-  11 

in 

the  morn  -  in  , 

5?:-44: 

-as  -  .rr  ....  -k 

Ti  *  .  ■  r-»- 

-  >-■  */. 

1  ■  if— — — a— 

Y5| 

— — **’ 

Ear  -  ly  by  the 

^-T-r-rr^ 

brek  {break)  of 

tluyf 

And 

t,~~r — 

- - — ~yt - L - 

there  she  spied  hold 

,,  -  > 

T  .  *  .  ** 

~y ..  . i  .  .  i 

T*  i  — •  ,  | 

.  j  q 

4 

ifa  ?  ■  * . 

jP . .  ,  ,  ,  M  , 

! . r  !  1 

!*-  \J  .JV.  ..!  " 

■>  a.  2m 

. -  -  .  i 

4 

Joe - __ - - - t:: _ _ 

* 

zzzzj»:A*%-0, 

)— 1 - / 

3c  ■'"® 

~*Ld 

Will- yum  Tay  *  lor,  Walk  -  in'  with  this  .12  -  dy  gay-  (it)  And 


-~y .  a— — i - - : — — i - c — — ^ — 

j—*; - 1  ,T— - _= - ac— - - - - — 

v£  nr*fe^d  .. ..  — |S  -  7”“*“ —  r1-  r» 

►7 

-  ^  ^* . . | 

..■,,.L„.„.,...^,.uU 

ia?“  £ *  :tS!2?*i  0  *  0 

i 

t  [%?}* 

then 

she 

called 

for 

a 

brace 

of 

pis  -  tils,  A 

^ro.^:...-!  — jv 

T 

4  . 0  0~] 

j!- j 

brace  of 

pts  ■ 

tils  at 

her 

CO 

-  mand, 

Arul 

there  she  shat  bald 

rih: — j - ^ — 

~ 

— 

^ — W=Tf 

w 

- J  . .J 

— i — i— i.^ 

. "  ...&—  f*  r4t 

Wilt  -  yum 

Tay 

-  lor, 

With 

his 

bride  at 

his  i 

right  'and-  (is)  And 

r9-^  . -x - < - t - 

rxx — S 

1 - » — 

#- $ -«•.:  .  — » . _ . - 

4-4 

— =±—  ?Ih 

?  l  — — ±^J4 

»  v  ^  \  '  /i_ 

then  the  cap  *  ten  was  well  pi 

f  mP  - 

. 3 . i 

tc  *  ez  -  cd»  t pleased) 

-SE- O  '  0  '~'J' 

a>zj4-r g±-  k^=i=^:n 4= 

Was  well  pie-  e  ied  what 

- 7V‘-  7  “ ...» .i— - 

she 

hnd  tl6ne, 

rr-tfct — P-53 

And  there  he  made  her  a 

— ps;  i - ,t\ . r~ rj] 

- y - rc-*rlT-4 

IR - . . 

Ur 

- i . -a - 3^-U 

i   V-..P*  . t 

-  m  "  8  '  , 

it  _  ~  a 

gret  (great)  q6  *  mand  *  cr  A  •  board  ship  o  ■  ver  all  his  men. 
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Example  25:  Bold  William  Taylor  (Second  Version) 


139 


First  noted  by  Miss  Lucy  £«  liroadtvood  and  Percy  G  rat  tiger,  S  u  n  c.  uv  Mu,  Josfei'H  Tayi-Or, 

at  Brigg.  May  j ilk,  ttyfo.  at  Brigg,  Lincolsshikk. 

The  version  Mow,  photographed  on  j  tt'y  26/ft,  1906,  and  noted  by  Percy  Grainger. 

Sung  in  C.  MM.  about  Jj6.  Very  ckcn'Hy^  ami  abiohutiy  in  iirtte. 


{«)  PP. 


wjs 


...  ■«"*- 

.  -‘•■c  nr 

0  J 

_ £  J 

L..J — 

< - 1 - - - *3 

WiJ  •  Ham  Toy 


“H1 


for  he 

has 

*:r*“ 

A~* — -1 

U-, - ! 

r 

cd,  For. 


sol 


dier 


mmE. 


he  has  g&nc, 


He  has 


o 

gone. 


L-ie-j—N 


=di 

4* 


left  Ills  own  tied  (true)  tov 


For  Ho  sigh  a  -  den  (and)  for 

The  only  olher  perfectly  remembered  vme  was : 


Which  was  brought  at 


her  cy  ■  mand  ;  So  she  fired  had  (and)  shot  bold 


Wit  *  iiam  Tay  ■  for 


his  right  hand. 


Ibid.,  219. 
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Appendix  B  -  From  the  Pen  of  Grainger:  Selected  Quotes 


On  his  mother: 

As  a  child  the  thought  of  this  came  to  me:  that  mother  was  really  God. 

She  was  the  only  creature  I  had  seen  who  seemed  as  if  she  had  created 
everything,  was  responsible  for  everything.  So  I  suspected  that  she  was 
really  God  and  that  she  had  the  Bible  written  and  the  church  services 
going  just  to  fool  me.140 

On  his  music,  innovation: 

I  think  my  melodic  invention  is  poor,  my  orchestration  clumsy  and 
uninspired  and  my  choice  of  subjects  unpleasing...  But  as  an  innovator 
(irregular  rhythm,  etc.),  I  think  I  am  first  class  and  that  no  one  has  given 
me  credit  for  these  things  I  consider  unfair  to  Australia.141 

On  “elastic  scoring:” 

As  long  as  a  really  satisfactory  balance  of  tone  is  preserved  (so  that  the 
voices  that  make  up  the  musical  texture  are  clearly  heard,  one  against  the 
other,  in  the  intended  proportions)  I  do  note  care  whether  one  of  my 
“elastically  scored”  pieces  is  played  by  4  or  40  or  400  players,  or  any 
number  in  between.  ...  I  do  not  even  care  whether  the  players  are  skillful 
or  unskillful,  as  long  as  they  play  well  enough  to  sound  the  right  intervals 
and  keep  the  afore-said  tonal  balance  -  and  as  long  as  they  play  badly 
enough  to  still  enjoy  playing}42 

On  the  wind  band: 

Why  this  cold-shouldering  of  the  wind  band  by  most  composers?  Is  the 
wind  band  -  with  its  varied  assortment  of  reeds  (so  much  richer  than  the 
reeds  of  the  symphony  orchestra),  its  complete  saxophone  family  that  is 
found  nowhere  else  (to  my  ears  the  saxophone  is  the  most  expressive  of  all 
wind  instruments  -  the  one  closest  to  the  human  voice.  And  surely  all 
musical  instruments  should  be  rated  according  to  their  tonal  closeness  to 
man’s  own  voice!),  its  army  of  brass  (both  wide-bore  and  narrow-bore)  - 
not  the  equal  of  any  medium  ever  conceived?  As  a  vehicle  of  deeply 
emotional  expression  it  seems  to  me  unrivalled.143 


140  Grainger,  “The  Life  of  My  Mother  and  Her  Son”  (unpublished  typescript,  dated  1922-1930),  quoted  in 
Slattery,  8. 

141  Letter  to  Thomas  Armstrong  dated  17  October  1958,  quoted  in  Slattery,  152. 

142  Grainger,  “To  Conductors,”  preface  to  Jutish  Medley  (London:  Schott,  1930),  reprinted  in  Balough,  125. 

143  Grainger ,  Lincolnshire  Posy,  1. 
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On  classical  voice  training: 

Can’t  we  all  sing?  Of  course  we  can,  and  it  is  simply  nonsensical 
submission  to  19th  century  professional  propaganda  that  has  induced 
otherwise  reasonable  human  beings  to  believe  that  they  cannot  sing  until 
they  have  had  their  voices  trained,  or  “placed,”  or  whatever  else  the  voice- 
destroying  process  is  called.  The  fact  that  hardly  anyone  can  sing  after 
they  have  been  trained  vocally  naturally  increases  public  admiration  for 
those  few  vocal  imperturbables  whose  natural  vocalism  is  so  robust  that  it 
can  even  survive  lessons  from  the  most  famous  and  expensive  teachers.144 

On  improvisation: 

All  .  .  .  natural  musicians  improvise  to  some  extent  every  time  they  sing  or 
play,  each  performance  differing  from  every  other  performance  in  its 
details,  each  performance  thus  being  a  musical  effort  that  is  at  once 
creative  and  executive. 

On  interpretation: 

Imagine  that  someone  you  love  has  died  and  that  he  or  she  has  given  a 
message  for  you  to  a  third  person.  Do  you  want  that  message  interpreted, 
dramatized,  elocuted  when  it  is  told  to  you?  Of  course  not.  Any 
elocution,  any  interpretation  on  the  part  of  the  message-bearer  would  seem 
to  you  a  sacrilege,  an  affront.  You  want  the  message  just  as  it  is,  unedited, 
bare  and  true.  And  so  it  is  with  music.  The  great  composers  of  the  past 
are  for  us  who  love  their  works  beloved  personalities  who  have  died  and 
left  intimate  messages  for  us.  The  more  solemn  and  lofty  the  messages 
contained  in  their  compositions  the  less  they  permit  of  interpretation,  the 
more  interpretation  is  felt  to  be  a  brutal  and  tasteless  intrusion.146 

On  English  attitudes  towards  folk-songs: 

Had  rural  England  not  hated  its  folksong  this  form  of  music  would  not 
have  been  in  process  of  dying  out  and  would  not  have  needed  to  be 
“rescued  from  oblivion”  by  townified  highbrows  such  as  myself  and  my 
fellow-collectors. 147 


144  Grainger,  “Can  Music  be  Debunked?”,  Australian  Musical  News  24,  no.  7  (1934),  reprinted  in  Malcolm 
Gillies  and  Bruce  Clunies  Ross,  eds.,  Grainger  on  Music  (Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press,  1999),  268. 

145  Ibid.,  269 

146  Ibid.,  272. 

147  Grainger,  Lincolnshire  Posy,  2. 
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On  folk-song  arranging  and  performance: 

The  greatest  crime  against  folksong  is  to  “middle-class”  it  -  to  sing  it  with 
a  “white  collar”  voice  production  &  other  townified  suggestions.  Whether 
it  be  true  or  not  that  the  ballads  originated  in  the  knightly  &  aristocratic 
world,  one  thing  is  certain:  they  have  come  down  to  us  solely  as  an 
adjunct  of  rural  life  &  are  drenched  through  &  through  with  rural  feelings 
&  traditions.148 


148  Tall,  69. 
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